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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 8, 1845. 
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Pee HEN the Common Council 
“7 I PS * 
CPs here a, of the City of London de- 





appropriating 20,0002, a year 
for twenty years, out of the 
coal duties, for improve- 
ments in the various thoroughfares of the city, 
and other public works, the best mode of ap- 
plying this sum was discussed out of doors. 
One party urged that the total amount should 
at once be made available, and improvement 
be effected on a grand scale; and the other, 
that so far from absorbing the sum obtainable 
by the mortgage of this 20,000/. a year, in some 
immense achievement, steps should be taken 
to prevent the committee from spending more 
than the year’s income in any one twely emonth. 
“ Everybody,” said the Morning Herald, 
taking the latter view of the question, “ can 
understand the difference between splendour 
and comfort. We are not saying that the 
metropolis of England should not aim at mag- 
nificence; but we do say, that if every thing 
that can be raised is to be spent in the main 
thoroughfares, so as not to leave an available 
shilling for the clearing away of a noisome 
alley, or the widening of an impassable lane, 
the result will be—that which we all lament 
without being able to cure—that magnificence 
and misery, luxury and squalid wretchedness, 
will be for ever found dwelling in the nearest 
neighbourhood.” 

“Jt need not be feared that in this way im- 
provement would proceed at a tardy pace. A 
sum of 20,000/., in minor improvements, would 
do a great deal. One year’s income would 
probably complete the improvement lately com- 
menced in Fetter-lane. A second would break 
through from the site ~€ the Fleet-prison into 
the Old Bailey. A third might open a road 
from Farringdon-street into Fetter-lane; and 
a fourth would carry that road on into Chan- 
cery-lane.”’ 

The writer then asks the members of the 
corporation to look round their own neighbour- 
hoods, and see whether each ward in the city 
did not require some minor, but important, 
improvement, which a grant of 10,0002. or 
20,0007. would easily effect. “And if they 


feel this to be the case, let them determine, | 


not to lavish the whole capital away (by a 
mortagage) on some one new street; but to 
keep the income always in hand, yearly ac- 
cruing, never forestalled, but always dispos- 
able for real practical use, in those many ne- 
cessary improvements which every part of the 
city requires.” 

The committee, to whom the question was 
referred by the common council, brought up 
their report on Monday last, and from this 
it would seem that the course urged by the 
journal in question is to be pursued. The re- 
port states that the committee “ thought it de- 
sirable that some improvement should be car- 
ried into effect in the next year, and they had 
selected two plans which they considered 
would be great improvements and beneficial to 
the inhabitants of the city of London—one for 
forming a street from the south end of Water- 
Jane, now called Blackfriars-street; and the 
other in the Old Bailey, from the south side 


cided, a few weeks ago, on | 





| 


of the New-inn tothe south side of Projean- | rapidly take place.” Why, who in the court 


square; and they recommended that they 
should be empowered to give the necessary 
notices of an application to parliament for an 
act to carry the same into effect.” 

Now, with the greatest respect for the com- 
mon council, we are compelled to dissent, in the 
strongest terms, from such a mode of com- 
mencing the discharge of the trust committed 
tothem. If the improvement of London be 
attempted in this way, it must inevitably prove 
a failare; half the money will be wasted, 
and discredit, instead of glory, be the result, 

They have now the opportunity of render- 
ing London the grandest and most convenient 
city in the world,—of cleansing, opening, 
connecting, and adorning its thoroughfares, of 
improving the arts, and handing down to pos- 
terity proofs of the opulence, knowledge, and 
taste of the nineteenth century. This, how- 
ever, is not to be done by bit-by-bit, chandler’s- 
shop dealings,—opening a back street here, 
taking off a corner there ; knoeking down one 
house in the north, and two in the south, 
without reference to some general plan, and a 
view to the ultimate result of the whole. 

We see no reason to urge, the immediate 
realization of the whole sum proposed to be 
expended by the city in twenty years, but we 
do most strenuously call on the Committee to 
proceed as if this sum were in their hands for 
immediate disposal ; to view the subject in a 
comprehensive manner; to see that every 
thing that is done be a part of a whole; and, 
overlooking merely local demands and personal 
elaims, work out steadily a well-considered 
and settled scheme of improvement, 

To obtain this, they should call to their as- 
sistance the first talent in the country; careful 
surveys should be made, and a general plan 
laid down, to which all private projects should 
be made to conform. At present there is not 
even a correct map of the metropolis, although 
Sir Robert Peel admitted its necessity several 
years ago, and promised that it should be 
made forthwith by the proper department, If 
this were now called for by the Common 
Council, it would probably be proceeded with 
forthwith ; its paramount importance will be 
admitted at once, by all who have given atten- 
tion to the subject. 

In an *‘ Account of the proposed improve- 
ments of the western part of London,” by 
Mr, J. White, published in 1815, a copy of a 
treasury minute, dated July 1793, is given; 
wherein the surveyor-general of Crown lands 
recommends, that “before agreeing to any 
proposal for the alteration or disposal of any 
| part of Marylebone Park, a general plan 
should be formed for the improvement of the 
whole of it, dest such partial alteration should 
afterwards be found inconsistent with what 
should be deemed most for the benefit of the 
Crown.” He further proposed that certain 
plans should be lithographed and sent to 
architects, and some “‘ considerable reward” 
given to the person who should produce such 
a plan as may be adopted. The Lords agreed 
to the report, and directed the offer of a 
reward not exceeding 1,000/. for the plan, 
To what extent the offer was made known, 
aod what was the result, does not appear. 

Surely, however, this minute should be an 
admonition to the city authorities. In the dis- 
eussion on the report that has led to our re- 
ports, and which, it must be mentioned, was 
ultimately agreed to by a large majority, it was 
insisted that the improvements referred to ia it, 
, could be effected without any considerable 
outlay, “and would be the most judicious pre- 
| cursors of the extensive changes which must 








will venture to deny, till the whole question of 
city improvement has been competently inves- 
tigated, that the two streets now proposed to 
be formed, may require to be pulled down 
within five or six years, in order to carry out 
some general plan, or worse still, through dis- 
like to removing what has been recently put 
up, may prevent the consummation of a com- 
prehensive and efficient scheme? Indeed, 
remembering the decision to which the court 
came on the same day, as regards railway 
termini in Farringdon-street, it seems nearly 
certain that this must actually be the case. 








OPENING MEETING oF INSTITUTE OF 
BRITISH HITECTS. 


On Monday evening last the members of 
the Institute assem to commence a new 
session; Mr. Tite, vice-president, in the chair. 
Amongst numerous donations announced were 
some works on Norwegian Antiquities, from 
the University of Christiana (with a very nice 
letter), and the concluding part of Mr. Owen 
Jones’s fine work on the Alhambra—a work 
unequalled for beauty and costliness. 

The chairman said it was customary for the 
president of the first meeting, to allude to the 
circumstances eonneeted with architecture that 
had oceurred during the recess, and he much 
wished the duty had fallen into abler hands, He 
was glad to say they were commencing the season 
well, the fands were increasing, and their con- 
nections extending. The principal difficulty, 
as they were aware, was to obtain pepers and 
induce discussions,—a difficulty, however, which 
was not confined to them, but was found in all 
the societies. The latter he considered of 
great importance :—“ Iron sharpeneth iron, so 
doth the wit of man his friend.” It was de- 
sirable for men to rid themselves of mauvaise 
honte, and afford others the benefit of their ex- 

erience. He would ask all to contribute a 
Fittle : if they would do this, every evening of 
meeting would be spent not merely pleasantly 
but usefully. Since he last met them, he had 
twice visited the capital of France, and he con- 
sidered it his duty to say how much they were 
doing there, not only to inerease the elegance of 
the city, but its comfort, particularly by the con- 
struction of broad open streets, and good 
drains, The magnificence of the modern ar- 
chitecture was very striking, and was not 
confined to churches, but extended to the 
dwelling houses. The French architects 
had an advantage in the custom which 

revailed there, of several families living 
in the same building, on different stories ; this 
gave them larger masses to deal with than 
architects in England ra He - alluded 
to some of the principal public buildings latel 
completed Be the church of St. Vineost de 
Paul, Notre Dame de Lorrette, and the Hotel 
de Ville. Of the former building, already 
described in Tue Buitpen,* he eat some 
length. On this 163,000/. had been spent. 
The stained glass there, was the best modern 
glass he had ever seen, The reme ce of 
these churches led him to express felt 
by many of the elder members of Jae profes- 
sion, that during the prevalence of the present 
fashion, as he would call it, for Gotbie archi- 
tecture, we should nat overlook the effects that 
may be produced by classic architecture. The 
speaker then alluded to the melancholy death 
of Mr. Basevi, and sketched the principal 
events of his life, as already put forth ia our 
es. 
ir. Poynter, in continuation of the chair- 
man’s remarks on works in Paris, deseribed 
the coloured decorations of the Ste. Chapelle, 
now completed, as the mast perfect he had ever 
seen. In , some detestable effects had 
been prod by the use of heavy colours, but 
there, from the manner in which all was de- 
tailed and relieved, the appearance was admi- 
rable. All the mallions and shafts, of vermil- 
lion or green, were covered with fine lines of 
gold, beantifully embossed. Every leaf and 
piece of foliage had a sharp black line round 
it, by whieh the effect was y im- 
proved. The vaulting (a deep blue, covered 
with stars) was not so satisfactory; still they 
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in vivalty. Of the stained glass at St. Vincent 
€e Paul, tt Wito insposstble te speak too highly ; 
¥t wa tétter than any old glass he ever 
seen, combining the ancient effect with really 
good art, The stained gless at St. Denis was 
detestable. The pest r then described the 
weonument for the Osieans family, recently 
erected at Dreux, it Normandy, of which we 
gave an engravitie in Tue Buitper, in June 
last. It was originally of Italian character, 
and was afterwards made Gothic,—and al- 
wpengh details were bad, and the connection 
‘Of ‘ti two styles not made artistically, the 
@ereral effect was good. The execution of the 
sculptured decorations was beautiful; it was 
in this respect the French far excelled us. 

Mr. E. Trotman then read a very able paper 
on the economical application of Gothic archi- 
tecture to modern domestic pues illus- 
trated by a large number of sketches. No 
one, he said, had yet fally urged the proposi- 
tion included in the title of his 8s so A few 
years ago the Gothie style was looked at as too 
expensive even for churches; he felteatisfied the 
more clésély it was studied, down to the time 
of Wolsey’s fall, the more clearly its econo- 
vtical application would become evident. He 
did not mean what he would term “ Watering- 
place Gothic,” of gables, pinnacles, crocketts, 
and decorations without meaning or purpose, 
but the actual architecture of our Gothic pro- 
genitors. He justly reprobated many of the 
Gothic buildings of a few years ago, espe- 
cially some of the colleges, where the back 
and front, the outside and the in, were per- 
fectly dissimilar, simply a Gothic facing being 
thrown on. The negligence, if not ignorance 
epparent, shewed that the architect had not 
thought witha gothicised feeling. All should 
be in the same spirit, even to the garrets and 
cellars, In the buildings of the period 
imitated, the same feeling was apparent in the 
palace and the cottage. For domestic archi- 
tecture, he would not look for earlier models 
than works of the late perpendicular period ; 
and these were not understood as they ought 
to be,—as regarded construction, character, 
and ornament. He would point them out for 
study. The progress of decay and the 
ravages of fire were fast diminishing our 
authorities, and no time should be lost in ob- 
taining memorials of those that remain. All 
seemed to think in imitating Gothie works 
that much ornament should be used: parts 
were broken up merely to produce an effect, 
and the greatest pains taken to appear ir- 
regular. If we compared such modern gew- 
gaws with an old English cottage, the difference 
was striking. The pitch of the roof deter- 
mined the form of the gables; superabundance 
of wood produced the half-timbered houses ; 
one story overhung the lower in wooden 
constructions as protection, and throughout, 
Se oxen was guided by common sense. 

or every-day practice the desideratum was, 
cheap details. Some architects had taken 
their notions from church details; he him- 
self had done so, but would then recant and 
retrace his steps. 

Derianing with doors,—they did not require 
to be arehed headed; even in chancel screens 
they were often square headed, indeed usually 
so. In some, there wae no other moulding 
then a champher down the outer edge. At 
the main external entrances, however, he had 
never found square heads. In modern win- 
dows, we always looked for stone mullions; 
but in ancient examples, of about 1500, plain 
lights with deal uprights were general. Where 
stone was scarce, moulded bricks were often 
used; the Rye-house, near Hoddesdon, gave 
examples. In copings, cheapness and good 
effect were constantly combined. He then 
proceeded to illustrate internal fittings, and 
concluded his paper by urging the importance 
of secondary matters in building, which are 
too often disregarded. 

The Chairman, in conveying the deserved 
thanks of the meeting to Mr. Trotman, said, 
the results of the investigation that had been 
brought before them shewed the good sense of 
our ancestors. Nothing was done without a 
good reason ; all decoration grew out of con- 
struction. It was difficult now to adapt an- 
cient forms to modern . It was no lon- 
cient to copy merely, we must think in 

ted. With reference to the ne- 
r making things seem to be what they 
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* See page 270 ante. 





are, the Chairman expressed an opinion, that 
if the ornamental gothic tower, at the Croydon 
Atmospheric Railway, had been made to look 
like a chimney, as it was, the effect would have 
been better. 

Mr. Donaldson followed with his usual plea- 
santness, and urged, that if every member 
would send one example of a door or window, 
or other detail, easily obtained during their 
rambles, a valuable collection would be formed. 
Ip examining ancient buildings, even of the 
simplest class, it was impossible to avoid no- 
ticing the extremely good taste, without affec- 
tation, that prevailed; in modern times, the 
converse was often the case. He was satis- 
fied that good taste depended on good sense. 

The meeting was then adjourned till the 
17th inst. 





THE PRESENT STATE OF THE ART- 
MUSEUM OF NAPLES. 

Tuis Museum surpasses, in many of its de- 
partments, the great expectations entertained 
of it, The collection of large works in bronze 
fills a whole gallery, while other museums 
are satisfied if they possess single specimens 
of that magnitude. The dancing Faun, the 
sitting Mercury, the two youths reclined for- 
wards, and who have been taken for disc- 
throwers, but are surely wrestlers, in the very 
attitude of the beginning contest; the four so- 
called Herculanum maidens, shew what an- 
tiquity could accomplish in this its manliest 
and most noble branch of art—real Plastic. 
A short time ago, the collection was en- 
riched by a Venus found at Nocera; about 
half natural size, dressed, up to the hips, 
arrangeing her hair with one hand, while 
the other eld, undoubtedly, a glass. She sur- 
passes in correctness and gracefulness of 
form, and sweetness of expression, every 
thing else in this, albeit richest collection. 
The smaller bronzes are endlessly rich in 
ancient utensils, less so in figures. 

The collection of marbles contains, amongst a 
great completeness of specimens, about twenty, 
which can doubtless, range amongst the works 
of first rank—the very ancient combating— 
Diana, with traces of red painting in the 
drapery and gilding in the tresses; the’ com- 
bating Pallas in a more advanced, but still 
archaic style; a group, hitherto supposed that 
of Orestes and Electra, but perhaps represent- 
ing Venus and Mars, in which from out of the 
compactness of limb of primordial art, the 
already eomplete perfection of Plastic is pierc- 
ing. Then follows the wonderful figure of 
the Venus of Capua, a later copy of that of 
Melos, of the same beauty, but more finely 
worked than the latter—spoiled as to ef- 
fect, however, by the Amor made of Paris- 

aster, which, instead of the Mars, properly 

longing to her, has been placed by her side ; 
an incomparable Torso of a Bacchus; a Mi- 
nerva, the finest we have ever seen ;# the Faun 
who carries a Bacchus-lad on his shoulders; a 
Venus formed after that of Knidos, almost 
equalling that of Medicis ; the lad encompassed 
and carried by a dolphin; the group of Pan 
and the young Satyr, whom he teaches to play 
the flutet—the latter, in the cabineto reservato 
(the reserved room). Then follow the relievos 
of ad wee and Eurydice, of Paris and Helen, 
and the three famous works of the Farnese 
collection,—Flora, Hercules, and the group 
of Dirce. This élite also has been m late 
enriched by a new acquisition. It represents 
a Nereide sitting on a sea monster, found at 
Puzzuoli—the figure is of extreme graceful- 
ness and fineness of form. It has most pro- 
bably belonged to an array of Nereides, which 
were represented carrying the arms of 
Achilles —a representation recurring on several 
other relievos, which exhibit a figure quite re- 
sembling the above. According to those 
relievos, she ought to be restored with her 
hand holding up the helmet of Achilles, which 
is here broken off. 

The collection of terracottas was found 
much uader our expectation, as far as figures 
are concerned, and most of the delicate things 
may have been dispersed. The intaglios, on 
the other hand, have been surprisingly enriched 
by the Cameos of the Farnese collection. It 
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is here also, where is to be seen that great 
famous cup of one piece of sardonyx, on the 
outer side of lier the head of Medusa, on 
the inner a hitherto not quite explained scene 
are engraven—still, we think, that it symbol- 
izes the occupation of Egypt by Alexander 
the Great. he diameter of this splendid 
show-piece is a full span, and nearly two inches 
deep. A few years back a vase of blue glass 
and white encausted figures} was added, from 
Pompeii, which represents a very pleasing 
Bacchie scene of a vintage, and @ repast of 
Amorines—the delicacy of execution, however, 
is inferior. 

In the collection of modern plastic works, 
we were surprised by a specimen of the 
greatest importance of Michael Angelo. It 
isa bust of Pope Paul III., of exceedingly 
spirited character and life-full execution— 
from whose form bursts forth the comprehen- 
sive, deep-minded, and at the same time subtle 
and cunning character of this Ages 
senile. The worth of the bust is still increase 
by the pontifical garment, which descends on 
the neck and shoulders, ornamented by allegoric 
relievos, representing the achievements of the 
Pope in church and politics, and which breathe 
the very mind of M. Angelo—although very 
aged at that period. We shall not dilate on the 
treasures of the Picture Gallery, which, besides 
an array of real art-specimens, paintings of 
Gian Bellini, Pietro Perugino, Raphael, Cor- 
reggio, and Titian—contains also the masters 
of the old- Neapolitan school, and those subse: 
quently issued from that of the great Urbi- 
nite, all in great number and significance of 
specimens. A Madonna, marked as a work of 

ietro Perugino, seems to point at Raphael in 
his period of transition. The Madonna is the 
true prototype of that represented by him in 
the Milan Sposalizio, and those little figures 
standing somewhat behind, are entirely m the 
character of Raphael, as it shewed itself 
shortly after his leaving the pupilage of 
Perugino. We like also to mention an- 
other Madonna of Raphael, which we found 
in the Palace of Principe Terranuova. The 
picture contains, besides the Virgin and the 
Christ-child, two other lads, John the Baptist 
and Evangelist, and it belongs to the second 
Florentine epoch of the great artist. By the 
complete beauty and suavity of execution, by the 
colouring, at the same time powerful and beau- 
teous, and that Raphelean hue of expression 
—the very breath of his noble mind—it may 
be taken as one of the most striking works of 
that transition-period of the great master, in 
which he impressed on bis creations the ulti- 
mate stamp of beauty and life; when, in fine, 
he was called to Rome, to execute works of 
the highest order, and in which he attained 
the highest attainable by man—the sublime ! 
[From German sources. J, L——y. 








BATHS AND WASH-HOUSES FOR THE LA- 
BOURING CLASSES IN ST. PANCRAS. 
A wnorice of the establishment of these 

baths appeared a short time since in this jour- 

nal (p. 470, ante). The building, which is 
one story in height, occupies nearly three sides 
of the square, at the foot of the reservoir of 
the New River Company, in the Hampstead- 
road. It stands immediately behind the old 
blank wall, the entrance being in George- 
street, Euston-square; and the cost will be 
little short of 2,0002. ‘The range of buildings 
is about 12 feet in width, and 800 in extent. 

The entrance is by a long passage, at the side 

of which is a committee-room and five vapour 

baths. The passage leads into a receiving- 
room. To the left of this are twenty-two com- 

artments for men’s baths, each of which may 
be either cold, warm, or shower, at the option 
of the bather. The baths are made of slate, 
with which each room is floored and lined. 

The rooms are well ventilated by a small 

conical light, working by pullies and weights. 

At the end of these will be two swimming- 

baths, 60 feet by 21 feet, with separate en- 

trances : ~—_ will be charged two-pence and 
six-pence. To the left of the receiving- 
room are the womens’ baths, some of 
them being fitted up in a superior style. 

Beyond these, having a distinct door of en- 

trance, without i h the bath 

room, is the washing d. t. This room 
is divided into compartments by slate parti- 


t This seems to be a pendant to our Portland vase, 
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tions, which are to be raised still higher than 
they are at present; and, when the room is 
under the superintendence of the matron, the 
different parties will be strictly private, and 
one of the objections, often brought against 
the scheme, avoided. Each compartment con- 
tains a double tub, the larger portion of which 
is intended for washing in, and the smaller, 
by means of a jet of steam, which will keep 
the water in a boiling state, to be made to 
answer the pu of a copper. A slab of 
slate is laid in front of the tubs, which will 
receive the clothes as they are washed. In the 

ublished plan, which may be obtained at the 
Esilding, the washing-room extends round the 
side of the square, containing in all sixty-four 
double tubs; but we believe, that certain alte- | 
rations have been made in the plan, by which 
the accommodation is extended. At the angle, 





five coppers are shewn for boiling linen. An 
apparatus for wringing clothes is shewn_ on | 
the premises, but there are extensive drying | 
closets, and near them a table for ironing. | 
These rooms occupy the extremity of the | 
building ; and near this point is the door of | 
exit. The use of the deuble washing tub, 

with ample supply of hot and cold water, of 
the coppers, drying-room, and ironing appa- 
ratus, will be charged for at the rate of one | 
penny for three hours. Mangling, as it might 
destroy the means of livelihood of many per- 
sons, will not be afforded. It has been ob- 
jected to the plan, that many of the garments 
would not be free from vermin, and that they 
might infect others; it is therefore necessary 
to state, that passing a current of hot air 
through the clothes, at a certain temperature, 
is a most powerful disinfecting process, which 
will entirely destroy the means of contamina- 
tion, 

In examining this building, we saw with 
some regret, that a mode of construction was 
adopted in several respects injudicious. In a 
building to cost 2,000/., indeed in any building, 
sound construction is always the cheapest. We 
believe, there is no architect at present en- 
gaged, the committee deeming his superintend- 
ence would entail unnecessary expense, Poor 
people always live at the dearest rate, and half 
the people who build, achieve it at a similar 
expensive outlay. Unstable building, and 
future annual disbursement are not thought of | 
at the commencement, but are soon painfully 
evident. In the present case, we regretted to 
find, that the framing of all the partitions was 
not constructed in the best manner, that 
joists, which support them, were bedded upon 
blocks, or bricks — instead of continuous 
sleepers,—and that they were at one end in- 


serted in a wall, without any continuous sup- | 


port; a bit of slate under each joist is a 
miserable substitute. The joists are of old 
ship timber, and are about 2 feet 6 inches apart, 
or the width of the slate flooring, which they 
support. The provision for draining the 
ground, behind the wall placed against the foot 
of the hill, is scarcely satisfactory; every pre- 
caution should be taken on such a site.—It 
only remains to be stated, that the different 
rooms are lighted by windows in the ceiling, 
or close beneath it; that ventilation is provided 
for by openings in the roof, and that the timbers 
are open, and stained with asphalte, as a 
protection from the steam, and that the 
whole is slated. The place is open to inspee- 
tion, ot 





NEW APPLICATION OF AIR AS MOTIVE 
POWER. 


A patent mode of working a railway, 
deemed so safe by its conductors, that the 
company who adopt it, propose to make every 
ticket issued a policy of insurance upon the 
life of the passenger, so that in the event of 
accident, or death, he or his representatives 
will have a claim of so much a year upon the 
company for life, demands consideration. The 

roject alluded to is the invention of Mr. 

ichels, and is a new application of air as a 
motive power. A model has been laid down 
on Messrs. Keene's premises in the York- 
road, and is in daily operation. It works by 
mears of condensed air, instead of an ordinary 
atmosphere against a vacuum, and the arrange- 
ment is novel. A tube, with air-tight eom- 
pressible sides, and a partition down thefmiddle 
of it, so as in reality to form two tubes, is 
laid in the centre of the line between the rails. 





Strongly compressed air is admitted into this, 


whieh suddenly inflating the pipes, their sides 


impinge u two drums, or large wooden 
ers, ctdantig upon them, which are by that 


means set in motion, and these being fixed by 
simple mechanism to the carriage above, carry 
it off with astonishing velocity, the conductor 
at the same time retaining a control of the 
movement. 

The action, it will be seen, is that of the 
wedge; two or three superficial objections to 
the mode of applying power occur to us at the 
moment, sufficient to prevent us from express- 
ing any opinion upon it at first sight, but cer- 
tain it is that by the model exhibited, great 
speed is obtained, and very little air used. 





THE INTELLECTUAL IMPROVEMENT 
OF OUR OPERATIVES, 


Sirn,— Your correspondetit, of the 4th inst., 
A Journeyman Carpenter, makes the following 
request :—“* What are we to do?” Ashe has 
alladed to my remarks, of the 4th inst., 
in Tue Burspea, I will endeavour to offer 


; an answer to his request. In the first place, I 


will make a few extracts from my “ Address 
to the Manufacterers, &c.,” which I published 
in 1838, to induce the manufacturers and the 
legislature to establish schools of art, on a 
true foundation. Now, as there is no true ar- 
tistie school established, it is evident that 
neither the one nor the other have that know- 
ledge of the subject—the due cultivation of 
the faculties for the arts—which they ought to 
have, or they would have established, long be- 
fore this, such schools for artistic instruction 
as the artisans of this nation should and are 
entitled to have; and if both parties knew 
their own interest, they would not have ne- 
glected the important duty they were long ago 
called upon to perform; the master manu- 
facturers would have had more skilful ar- 
tisans, and have stood unrivalled in every ex- 
cellence that mind, handicraft, and machinery 
could produce, and the legislature would have 
made, by its wisdom, an intellectual and grate- 
ful people, capable of appreciating its legisla- 
torial labours. In the first page of my bs. sa 
above alladed to, are the following remarks: — 
“Weknow that no two human ,beings have 
ever been seen exactly to resemble each other 
in body or mind, and yet we conclude that 
mankind should think and act alike, and 
equally 7 on all subjects whatsoever. In 
the belief of this, we are continually establish- 
ing schools of education for the purpose of 
making all equally informed; but what is the 
result? Any thing but what it ought to be,” 
and, in page 2: “ Throughout the whole of 
nature, variety is a striking feature. In plants 
and flowers, as regards their forms and colours, 
how often is it stated, in those qualities there 
is no difference. No one ever saw two roses or 
two blades of grass alike, or one pea perfeetly 
corresponding with another. Knowing this, 
and that the highest of animated beings in the 
seale of intellect vary as much as the lowest 
order of the animal kingdom, we ought not 
to be surprised at the failure of the present 
educational systems, as they do not embrace a 
legitimate exercise of the faculties for the arts, 
and are consequently unsuited to the nature of 
the human mind,” &c. Pages 3 to 11:— 
“How often has it been said that genius is 
buried in cellars and atties, and yet no one 
found to relieve it from that thraidom, Bat 
if a national system of education be soundl 

established, and based entirely upon a.thoroug 

knowledge of human nature, we should then 
have no genius wasted, no faculty lost, and 
the whole power of the human mind turned to 
good account. We should then see this na- 
tion rise in the greatest of all her resources— 
manufactures—and which it is at present so 
much in need of. Our manufactures have loo 

been defective, through the arts being at suc 

an immeasurable distance from them. The 
designs which constitute the ornamental part 
of oar goods being imitative instead of inven- 
tive, keep us in the back ground, and lower us 
into the degraded state of servile imitators, of 
which no nation in the scale of intellect should 
ever allow itself to be. To raise ourselves, 
then, from this state of degradation, schools of 
art should be established in every city and 
manufacturing town throughout the United 
Kingdom, tbat the rising generation may no 
longer We excladed from that source out of 
whieh so mach valuable knowledge springs. 


-tions of fine art in painti 





laid in their minds for al 
thinking and invention. gs a 23 
of different capacities to the 
fullest d of their some me 
will be more or less l, ng es 
their instructors are men of intel! , of 
enlightened minds, and well i on that 
part of creation that they undertake to demon- 
strate. Artificialists will be worse than use- 
less, as they will worry the minds of their 
hearers with worn-out, hackneyed notions, 
instead of bringing to view nature’s ever-vary- 
ing features, which she is always ready to 
bestow. 

On the supposition that men who have been 
active observers of nature, and well able to 
demonstrate that which they undertake to do, 
will be appointed, the mechanic will be raised 
in the scale of art, and have the power of de- 
lineating naturally all that he may contem- 
plate constructing, and become a producer of 
good forms, instead of those of common- 
place, which we too often see in every kind of 
manufacture,” &c. 

The instruction of our youth, to fit them as 
designers and artisans, should be conveyed by 
the demonstrators, by drawing on the black 
board all the rules for producing the object 
required on a large scale, that all the students 
may see them at one and the same time. 
This mode of conveying the information must 
be carried through from the rules of art—such 
as the construction of the geometrical pro- 
blems, to the perspective appearances of na- 
ture’s produetions in the vegetable and animal 
kingdom ;— shewing to the whole class the 
value of the rules in their application to all 
objects that are required to be drawn. De- 
monstrations of anatomy, of botany, chemistry, 
mechanics, and as much more of nataral phi- 
losophy as can be obtained from the in- 
struetors, will be of the greatest consequence to 
the students intended for d as weil as 
to artisans. Architecture, in its varied styles, 
must be explained, and its fitness for the pur- 
poses required, making that the first point for 
consideration in building, as well as its adapta- 
tion in form to the features that surround it. 

As all knowledge must take its rise in 
nature, we should no longer have recourse to 
art—thatis, the notions of others of the things 
we wish to be informed upon, instead of the 
things themselves, and which are within the 
omah of every one. Why should not our 
rising youth be directed to the fountain-head, 
and become original thinkers, instead of having 
the works of others placed before them for 
imitation? If the works of the ancient 
masters, “1 painting, = » and architec- 
ture, stand supremely high in every variety of 
natural representation, should not that be a 
sufficientreason for directing our youth to doas 
they did, and become active observers in na- 
ture’s boundless field, instead of being imitators 
of all sorts of art, much of which is of no use 
whatever, and indeed highly injurious. This 
round-about way of endeavouring to acquire 
knowledge should be immdiately given up, and 
deeryed in every part of the kingdom as being 
quite unworthy of this great nation. I do not 
wish it to be understood that engraved imita- 

i ings seulpture, and 
architecture, are to be kept from the student's 
view —far from it; for works of art of that 
kind should be in every schoo] establishment‘ 
that the labours of great minds may be seen, 
but not to be placed as to be studied 
Ses as that would eee 

ispose it to yi athering new 
materials for a works. : 

There is one point, above all, that I con- 
sider to be of the utmost i in the 
instruction of youth as rds design, and 
that is, the greatest care should be taken by 
the instructors not to enforce their notions, or 
any others, of design, on their pupils, as that 
would have a tendency to destroy the peculiar 
combinations, arra nts, contriv: and 
Ne EP YT 

nts, and thus arrest the progress - 
nality. There is nothing more mischievous 
than to endeavour to ingraft the peculiarities 
one mind on that of another, which may no 
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only be dissimilar, and quite unfit to receive 
them, but-may be so differently organized as 
not to be able to receive them, however good 
they may be, but if wisely directed would pro- 
duce, by its own original ideas, designs equally 
as beautiful and extraordinary as those of its 
instructors. The instructors should shew how 
far natural forms and colours may be ar- 
ranged, combined, and contrived, in every 
vy of wey to accomplish the design re- 
quired ; and when those of the ancients may be 
thought necessary, to refer to for a principle, 
and to ascertain the use they made of the like 
materials, so far it would be well; but they 
should not be brought forward for imitation. 
On this part of artistic instraction much more 
may be said, but that must be hereafter and 
elsewhere.” 

The journeyman carpenter's inquiry of 
« What are we to do?” is in some degree an- 
swered by the above extracts from my address. 
He and our artisans will see what ought to 
be done for them ; and I would further state, 
that the school which should be established 
for them ought to be ra the soundest foun- 
dation, and the most efficient instractors should 
be obtained, if possible. It will be of no use 
to set up such artificial concerns, for so valu- 
able a class of men as our operatives, as we 
have already. They are attended with too 
greata loss of time and mind for artisans to 
endure ; for they want not to be entertained 
or amused, they want to be really instructed, 
and nothing less than the best of instruction 
should be offered to them, and even that should 
be gratuitously, for an artisan’s wages will 
never allow him to pay for artistic instrue- 
tion for himself and his children; and those 
who reap the benefit of his labours should not 
be backward in their benevolent assistance for 
promoting their intellectual cultivation, for the 
end of such aid would be sure to be in favour 
of the supporters of the artisans’ artistic insti- 
tation. 

I trust that your valuable journal, Tux 
Buitver, will not lose sight of this important 
subject, but keep it alive before that part of 
the public who are able to appreciate and to 
further its purpose; when in the interim I 
will, as occasion may require, offer some further 
remarks upon artistic instruction in connect 
tion with the development of the intellectual 
faculties of our artisans. 

[ am, Sir, &c. Geo. R. Lewts, 

Upper Norton-street, Oct. 14, 1845. 








THE GRAVE-YARD QUESTION. 

Sir,—It is with great pleasure I have no- 
ticed in rei columns frequent remarks and 
letters relative to the grave-yard nuisances, a 
subject which has forced itself into notice by 
its very monstrosity, breaking through every 
obstaclewhich careless indifference on the one 
hand, or interested motives on the other, could 
bring forward to “ pooh! pooh !” and ridicule 
the question. The agitation (which, by the 
way, is the only legitimate means to induce 
reform of abuses) has, I am happy to find, 
extended itself to the provincial press, and it 
now only requires to be zealously followed up 
by the leading London journals, to enforce the 
attention of the legislature to a reform of the 
present system. The pertinent and practical 
remarks of your correspondent Z., in Tue 
Burtver of Nov. Ist, deserve the most serious 
attention. Can it be, for one moment, held a 


sufficient reason for non-interference, “ that | 


the interests of the clergy are involved ?”’—that 
a section should be greater than the whole? 
I cannot think so disreputable a motive can 
have any weight with the great majority of 
our clergy, it is possible that a few worldly- 
minded men, as in all other classes, may fatten 
upon the miseries of others, but they can be 
only blots and blemishes of their order, and 
should be swept away without compunction or 
pity. Sir, itis not with the clergy the diffi- 
culty lies,—it is rather with the inert mass, the 
public; they, in the toiling, stirring scenes of 
busy life, have, as a mass, little time or care 
to consider such questions, and, unless you can 
interest them by some profitable scheme or 
speculation, it is vain to hope for reformation 
in what, if they think at all about the matter, 
— would cali a mere abstract speculation. 

t may be mate from this view, that all 
attempts were useless; far from this being the 
case, we are now in a fair way for success, 


} 


' the whole in the usual manner. 
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The (press ever in the van of improvement), 
have already taken their position, a position 
creditable to themselves, and which will 
eventually call for the warmest thanks from 
the public. During the last session, they 
wrung from the unwilling commons an admis- 
sion “ that the frequent mode of interment in 
the metropolis and other large cities and towns, 
was injurious to the public health, and de- 
manded the serious attention of parliament.” 
This is the first introduction of the wedge, and 
it now remains, by a judicious application of 
blows to drive it home and compel attention. 
No columns can be more suitable for the pur- 
pose than yours; a reform of the present 
system necessarily requiring the selection of 
other sites as burial-grounds, &c. The pe- 
culiar talent embodied in your publication, 
could more skilfully point out the most appro- 
priate positions and plans than other journals 
of a more general character. { trust to your 
praiseworthy efforts, and I, for one, have little 
fear for the result.—I am, Sir, &c. 

Nov. 4th, 1845. H. C. H. 





DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY. 

Oct. 29.—Mr. Crabb, V.P., being in the 
chair, read an address, on opening the third 
session of the society’s meetings, setting 
forth the advantages already derived from free 
and friendly communications between practical 
men on matters of taste, or in connection with 
decorative art. 

Mr. Bailes read a paper “on Marquetrie ;” 
he explained that he had been recently in- 
duced to devote his attention to the manufac- 
tare of Marquetrie, from the success of some 
experiments he bad made as an amateur, and 
that his processes were essentially different 
from those generally adopted. He then re- 
ferred to various descriptions of inlaying 
with wood of different colours, and the inter- 
mixture of ivory, pearl, tortoise-shell, precious 
stones, or metals, producing ornamental com- 
binations upon furniture, kc. as known by 
the name of buhl marquetrie, mosaics par- 
quetrie, Florentine, or Tunbridge manufac- 
ture. He assumed that marquetrie applied to 


inlaying with wood in natural or dyed colors, 
and the ordinary mode of doing this is to 
attach in a slight manner to each other veneers 
of various colours (from four to seven), as 
may be required by the design, an outline 
upon paper is pasted on them, and the whole 
cut through with fine saws—the veneers are 
afterwards separated, and the parts inter- 
changed, so as to produce varied arrangements 
of greater or less perfection—no two being 
alike—they are then glued down on a larger 
piece of wood, worked to an even surface, the 
pattern is enriched by engraving and scorched 
with hot sand in parts that require shadow, 
and finally polished. 

This method, by using wood of different 
growths, causes in time, through their unequal 
contraction, &c., an imperfect surface and de- 
fective joinings, as is evident in nearly all old 
marquetrie. Mr. Bailes then explained his 
own method of using a white veneer, which, 
after cutting through the outline of the device, 
he separates, and dying each part-to the re- 
quired colours, restores them to the places 
they originally held in the veneer, and finishes 
He has also 
discovered (accidentally), a mode of discharg- 
ing the colours in any part, so as to heighten 
the effects of light and shade ; and he expects 
to acquire a skill in this, which will enable 
him to produce pictorial effects never before 
equalled in wood. 

His process, besides povmatiog advantages 
on an even surface, and having more colours, 
is less costly than the usual method; and he 
believed, that as it afforded a fair field for cul- 
tivation by patrons and lovers of art, marguetrie 
would soon become more generally esteemed. 








Caurcn Locxs.—We have recently ex- 
amined with much pleasure a door-lock, of 
Gothic patern, manufactured by Messrs. Chubb, 
for the “ Industrial Schools” at Liverpool. 
The steel bandings and escutcheon are made 
to take an ornamental character; and the key 


is in accordance with the style. For a church- 


door we have seen nothing better: the work- 
manship is excellent, 





the production of an imitative object by | 





THE BROAD AND NARROW GAUGE. 

Tue commissioners are still taking evi- 
dence. Mr. Brunel, in his examination 
said, be first formed the idea of changing the 
gauge during the progress of his surveys in 
the years 1833 and 1834, not considering the 
gauge of 4 ft. 8} in. sufficient. He looked to 
the speed which would take place. He thought 
the machinery too small, and required to be 
made more commensurate with the mass and 
velocity of railway transit. The trains at that 
time used were comparatively lighter than they 
are at present. he impression jin favour 
of the broad gauge grew gradually upon him ; 
he proceeded to carry it into immediate effect 
after the passing of the Act in 1835. He must 
have mentioned it before that time to the di- 
rectors, as he had made great efforts to have 
the clause which fixed the gauge omitted 
from the Act. He should rather be above than 
under 7 feet, upon the principle that the ma- 
chinery upon the 4 feet 8) in. gauge was too 
small. Considering the work whieh was re- 
quired to be done, he thought it would be 
better done with a still larger machinery, not 
only with regard to the engines, but the ma- 
chinery of the system generally. There would 
of course result economy with regard to 
stokers and drivers. There must be economy, 
when with one engine they did the work of 
two. He, however, looked rather to the result 
of the system, than te any specific economy. 
They were required to take from 70 to 80 tons 
weight on passenger trains, and 200 tons on 
those for goods. Taking then these masses, 
and the speed at from 50 to 60 miles an hour 
for passengers, and 2( miles an hour for goods, 
he considered it better for such traffic as that, 
to have larger carriages and more powerful 
engines than those they formerly used. He 
thought that all the important lines in oe 
land, as the railway system extended, would 
be worked ata much greater speed than at 
present, Railways would eventually take the 
place of the turnpike roads throughout the 
country. There would be of course great 
traffic upon them, and consequently the appli- 
cation of larger machinery would be desirable. 
He did not consider the difference of expense 
great. There was but little difference between 
the expense of the longitudinal and transverse 
sleepers. With longitudinal sleepers there 
was more timber required, but the rails were 
lighter. He thoaght the cross sleepers were a 
little cheaper. He considered the system ap- 
plicable in Ireland. The principal lines in 
that country would have nearly as large a 
traffic as those in England. The Irish are 
locomotive people. 








RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 


Last week at a Court of Common Council, 
Mr. Anderton presented a petition from James 
Moon, architect, proposing the formation of 
a railway terminus in the city on the site of 
Farringdon-street, &c., and suggesting that a 
new street should be constructed from Holborn 
opposite Hatton Garden to St, Bride’s church, 
and that a viaduct should be made from Hat- 
ton Garden to Sea Coal-lane. After some 
trifling opposition, the petition was referred 
to the improvement committee. On the same 
day, and at the same court, Mr. D. W. Wire 
presented a petition signed by between 600 
and 700 merchants, traders, wholesale, and 
retail dealers, and others connected with the 
trade and commerce of the city, praying that 
requisite facilities might be given for establish- 
ing @ terminus for passenger traffic in Far- 
ringdon-street. This petition was also re- 
ferred to the Improvement Committee. 
Preparations are now making for com- 
mencing the stupendous work of the High 
Level Bridge across the Tyne. As a pre- 
liminary step the engineers have lately been 
boring in the bed of theriver for the feuniations 
of the piers. In view of these and other ex- 
tensive operations Mr. Hudson, M.P., and 
Mr. Robert Stephenson, have paid fre- 
quent visits to Neweasile. Last week, 
one of the large brick arches, in the con- 
tinuation of the Glasgow and Garnkirk 
railway, now forming in Cowcaddens Quarry, 
gave way and came down with a tremendous 
erash. The areh had been finished, but suffi- 
cient weight had not been laid on what are 
technically called the “ haunches,” and theeffect 
was that it sprang. Fortunately no person was 
hurt.——Last week the directors of the Mid- 
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land railway assembled at the Derby station 
for the purpose of receiving tenders for the 
construction of railways from Peterborough 
to Stamford, and from Syston to Melton, and 
for a junction from Sheffield to Manchester. 
The contract of Messrs. Mawson and Co., of 
Spittal, near Doncaster, to complete the latter 
in eight months for 12,762/. was accepted; and 
the tenders by Mr. William Worswick, rail- 
way contractors, of Sileby, Leicestershire, to 
form the line from Peterborough to Stamford, a 
distance of twelve miles, for 47,0002; and a 
branch from Syston to Melton, a distance 
of nine miles and a half, for 48,0001, were 
both accepted, and the two lines are to be 
completed in eight months. Southwark 
Bridge has been provisionally sold to the 
North Kent (Vignoles’s line), subject to 
their obtaining a bill, and the consent of 
the proprietors. The terms are stated to be 











300,0002, or a rental of 12,0002. per annum, | 


The Thames Embankment and Railway June- 
tion contemplated the purchase and offered 
150,0002. The width of the bridge is only 42 
feet.——- Last week an accident occurred on 
the Midland Railway, near Barnsley, whieh 
caused the death of William Boteler, Esq., 
one of the commissioners of the Leeds Bank- 
ruptey Court. Its origin is thus described in 
a local paper:—As the Leeds and London 
mail train, which is due at about five o’clock 
in the morning, was running between the Mas- 
borough and Cudworth stations, some part of 
the engine became ont of order, owing to which 
the train was unable to travel beyond the rate 
of eight or nine miles an hour. In consequence 
of this, messengers were sent back to the Mas- 
borough station in order to procure another 
engine to carry the train on to Leeds. In the 
meantime the train proceeded at a slow pace, 
with the usual lights fixed behind, and when 
passing between the Wath and Darfield sta- 
tions, the assistant engine came up behind at 
a rapid pace, and ran with immense force into 
the train. The concussion was of course a 
tremendous one. ‘The last carriage, which was 
second class, was forced up from the rails, and 
the buffers were driven through into the first 
compartment of a first-class carriage which 
preceded it. As a curious instance of the 
prevailing speeulative mania warping the pro- 
bity of sound and honest men, the following 
anecdote is given in the Railway Chronicle :— 
A friend, not at all of a speculative turn, has 
become a director of a good and substantial 
project, the execution of which would certainly 
be a great metropolitan if not a national bene- 
fit. Meeting him, the following colloquy took 
place between us :— You haven't applied for 
any shares?” “No; I have studiously avoided 
every new project.” “Bat mine will be a great 
improvement to London ; you know it is one 
of my hobbies, and that is the reason why I 
have joined the direction.” “ Well, viewing 
the matter in that light,” I said, “1 have no 
objection to baving five shares.” “ Five 
shares?” inquired the director, with an air of 
surprise, Bot to say contempt. “ Yes, five 
shares; that is as much as [ care to have, for 
of course I should keep them.” “ My good 
fellow, it’s of no use your asking for fre 
shares; nothing less than fifty will be heeded,” 
“What am 1 to dowith fifty?” “Do! sell 
them at a premium, which they are sure to 
bear.” Of coarse I declined. Now, Sir, here 
was @ man who I believe had become a direc- 
tor chiefly from =e motives, so bitten by 
the plague that, though I made him a real offer 
to help his scheme to a smal! extent, he re- 
jected my offer, or at least thought contemp- 
tuously of it, unless F converted it into a piece 


of anreality and of specul ition. 
——— 





FOREIGN ARCHITECTURAL AND COL- 
LATERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Newly-discovered Mural Painting by “ Ra- 
phael.”—( Florence, 21st Oct.)—A surprising 
discovery has been made here of late—viz. a 
picture al fresco, representing the Last Supper, 
on the wall of the refectory of a monastery in 
the Via Faenza, Florence. The place had been 
used as @ coach-house, and it was known that 
some old painting existed there, but a large 
covering of indurated dust prevented any fur- 
ther insight into the matter. Generally, it was 
considered a work of Peragino, until M. Zotti 
tried to cleanse it, when the very first attempts 
shewed a far superior style to that of the above 
master, and shortly after, the initials of Ra- 
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phael’s name, and the date 1505, left no doubt 
as to its authorship. The picture, full of the 
youthful buoyancy of Raphael, and in the style 
of his first Florentine period, is very important 
for the history of art—the more so, as it will 
be easy to restore it completely. It belongs to 
the owner of the coach-house, who has had it 
already protected by a wall, but it is to be 
hoped, that such a splendid performance will 
pass into the hands of Government for the 
general use of the public. 

Statuary embellishments of Brussels and 
other Cities of Belgium.—Statuary, like other 
arts, received some impulse at the late deela- 
ration of Belgian independence — as W. 
Geefs obtained a great name by the monuments 
he erected, commemorating the late political 
struggle; for instance, the imposing structure 
on the Martyr-place of Brussels; the statue of 
General Billiard in the Park, &e. This im- 
pulse was still more fostered, by Government 
deciding on erecting monumengs to all their 
great; the expenses of which were placed on | 
the rolls of the budget. ‘has Antwerp ob- 
tained its monument of Rubens, Luttich 
Gretry; while it is certain, that the statues of 
Godfrey of Bouillon, Charles V., and Frois- 
sart, will soon adorn the pablie squares of 
Brussels, Ghent, and Chimay. The return, 
moreover, of religious liberty, has allowed the 
spirit of medimval architecture to move un- 
shackled in any direction. Thus the choir of 
the Holy Virgm church of Antwerp has been 
of late ornamented with carved stalls; which 
have not their equals in Europe, executed by 
Geerts, professor of sculpture in Léwen, He 
and Bouré have also been amongst the best late 
exhibitors of sculpture at Brussels. This 
art will now have the more seope in Bel- 
gium, as the Government and the Common 
Couneil (!) of that city have come to the re- 
solution of having executed the 150 or 200 
statues, which are required for the ormament- 
ing of their Town-hall. M. Bouré has 
received orders for executing eight, at 800 
francs each*—the price of the marble not 














included. It is said, that by the middle 
of next year, the new restored fagade of | 
the Brussels Guildhall will be ornamented | 
with about twenty statues of their sovereigns | 
and chief magistrates.—(Al/gemeine Zeitung.) 
Railway through, and * over” the Alps.—I\n 
these “times” of railway disappointment, we 
may as well say in the wav of preface, that 
there is nothing adventurous or wnsound in the 
Jinanciel of the above gigantic plan—as the 
first nobility (landed proprietors) of Genoa, 
Turin, Milan, and Chur are amongst the ori- 
ginators and shareholders of this undertaking ; 
Marquis Giustiniani (chairman) of Genoa, 
Barboroux and Co., of Turin, &c. 164,000 
franes (the 120th part of the whole sum) have 
been, in fact, already put aside for the prepa- 
ratory plans and other business. The line 
of this stupendous undertaking is the following. 
From Rorschach to Chur; it is to go over 
Rheineck and Ragaz. Up to this place, and 
even further up to Reichenau, neither the 
slope, nor other circumstances of the 
land, present any considerable difficulties. 
More difficult will be the farther tract, either 
through the Vorder-Ionthal, or the Biindten 
Oberland. Here, in a direction of E.N.E. to 
W.S.W. the slope is 3,400 feet in a distance of 
about sixteen leagues. On the north side, 
there are few valleys between the Vorder 
Innthal and the main tier of the mountains. 
Then follows the Medelser valley in a south- 
west bent, and reaches up to the Lukmanier 
pass. Most intelligent surveyors assume, that 
it will be over this mountain that the passing 
of the Alps (!) will be most easy, as it is the 
lowest of all in this part of the country, viz. 
5,600 feet absolute height. The Mons Lucu- 
ménius was known in very ancient times, and 
constantly used as a transit point into Italy. 
(Another project independent of the present, 
of a railway from Lyon to Turin, is to 
Mount Cenis.) The exact place where the rails 
are to be laid here for meeting those of the 
Valley of Blegno, on the other side of the tier, 
is not yet decided upon. Other tracts also, 
for instance, over Bellenz to Locarno do not 
present insurmountable difficnities. It is eal- 
culated that ten years will suffice for connect- 
ing the lake of Constance with Turia and 
Genoa. It may be the case, that the first rails 





* A very moderate price, indeed— even if the 
ness and greater simplicity of Continental living is con. 
sidered 


* 





will be laid next spring, pushing the work in 


two directions, towards Char and Olivone, and 
Locarno. 

The Working Classes in Holland. — The 
educational system of that country is placed on 
a universal basis, as it affords to all children, 
of whatever condition or creed, the opportunity 
of learning to read, write, and arithmetics, 
It is now intended, that one step more should 
be made in this direction, and besides these 
schools of literal education, schools of industry 
are urgently called for, where ail poor children 
are to be instructed in some or other branch of 
technical skill. The latter, very truly, is con- 
sidered even, under actual circumstances, the 
more important, as this is the only way of 
vigorously combating pauperism ; and until 
this second more important desideratum is 
accomplished, the state has done only half its 
duty. 

Great Helvetic Railroad Company at Berne.— 
This company projects an important addition 
to the railway net. of the continent, by con- 
necting the Lake of Constance with that of 
Geneva. It will start from Constance, and 
after passing through the cantons of Thur- 
govia, Zarie, Zug, Luzern, and Berne, have its 
other terminus at Freiburg and Vevais. The 
society claims all metallic or other useful 
mineral substances laid open by their opera- 
tions, and the free importation of engines 
and materials from foreign parts, if such be 
necessary. 

Immense Fire engine at Paris.—A company 
of the 42nd regiment of the line, which bas 
been placed at the disposal of M. Letestu, 
the inventor of this powerful engine, are en- 
gaged to try its foree, and the experiments up 
to this time have been very satisfactory. It is 
placed in a vessel moored off the Quaie Ma- 
luquais, near the Pont des Saints, Paris, and 
projeets streams of water at a great distance, 
An especial commission of the Académie de 
Sciences (R.S.), and of the Minister of the 
Marine have been depated for these experi- 
ments. There are 100 men placed at the beam, 
and the pump projects every minate 2,500 
litres of water, at a height of 120-130 feet 
abovethe level of the river, whieh makes 1,500 
hectolitres the hour. It was the common coun- 


| cil of Marseilles, that in conseqaence of thé 


great fires of last year, resolved to order Mr 
Letestu (surveyor of the marine and the bridge 
and read departments) to baild a pamp-vessel 
and engine, according to his ietin-t il Con- 
stitutionel.) Fa L—~—¥. 
—_—— 
MUSEUM OF NATIONAL ANTIQUITIES. 





Our anxiety on this subjeet is known to our 
readers, and many of them will participate 
with us in the wish that a report to the effect 
that Lord Prudhoe has offered bis eollection 
of national antiquities to the Britsh Museum, 
on condition that the trastees will set apart a 
proper place for the receptien of eollections 
bearing on the same subject, may be true. The 
committee of the Archeological Institate are 
said to be the parties to the proposal. 


—_—_—_——aae 

Using Names witsout Peamisaioy. — 
Mr. Barry Baldwin, M.P, abtained sammonses 
at Bow: street, last week, against the projector 
and solicitor of a railroad for using his same 
in the list of provisional committee without 
first obtaining his consent. They were granted 
under the 7th & 8th of Vietoria, chap 10, 
the 65th clause of which enacts, “ T as 
great injury has been inflicted apon the pablic 
by coulpestel falsely pretending to be a 
nised, or directed, or managed by eminent or 
opulent persons, now, for of pre- 
renting such false pretences, be it enacted, with 
regard to every company, or pretended compan 
whatsoever, whether regi or not, an 
whether now existing or not, that if any person 
shall make any such false pretences, knowing 
the same to be false, in any advertisement of 
other paper, whether printed or written, and 
whether published in any newspaper or hand- 
bill, or placard, or circular, then every sach 
person shall forfeit for every such offence a 
sum not exceeding ten pounds.” 

New West-exo Post Urrice.—Sevéral 
houses on the south-side of Piccadilly, near Su 
James’s ehurch, have been sold for the purpose 
of being immediately razed to the ground, on 
the site of which is to be erected a capacious 
new Branch General Post-office. 
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» TRIANGULAR LODGE AT RUSHTON. 

Apovt four miles north-east from the town 
of Kettering, in Northamptonshire,on the road 
to Rothwell, stands this singular building, a 
relie of strange times and strange men. 

It appears at first view to have been intended 
for a bunting lodge, being in 2 lonely situa- 
tion in the forest, but from the quantity of re- 


, ligious emblems and inscriptions upon it, and 
| from the well knewn character of its first 
| owner, it might have been a chapel, used for 
| the practice of, at that time, a proseribed re- 
| ligion, and a place of shelter for its persecuted 
| ministers, 

| 


| Rushirn Hall. At the period of the erection 


The lodge is situated at one extremity of | 


the ole in which stands the fine old building | 
| the crown, in consequence of the attainder 


of both buildings, the estate belonged to Sir 
Thomas Tresham, who, during the visit made 
by Queen Elizabeth to the Earl of Leicester, 
at Kenilworth, received the honour of knight- 
hood. ‘The family of Tresham appear to have 
first possessed Reshton in the sixteenth year 
ofthe reign of Henry VI., the estate having 
not very long afterwards become forfeited to 
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of the first Sir Thomas Tresham, who was 
beheaded at the commencement of the reign 
of Edward 1V., the property was subsequently 
restored to the family, which during the illus- 
trious reign of Elizabeth, seems to have at- 
tained the height of its greatness, possessing 
large estates and several residences, and having 
formed connection with the principal families 
of the county, whose armorial bearings may 
still be seen upon the market house at Roth- 
well, an unfinished monument, among others, 
of the taste which Sir Thomas Tresham dis- 
played in architecture. The succeeding reign 
worked a melancholy change in the fortunes 
of the family; their extensive possessions were 
again confiscated, and the head of it being at- 
tainted, was confined and died in the Tower — 
the cause of this was the memorable gun- 
powder plot, the downfal of several other fa- 
milies, and in which Francis Tresham, Esq., 
the son of Sir Thomas, was deeply implicated. 
This person was, notwithstanding, the cause 
of its discovery, and from his hand procéeded 
the well known letter addressed as an anony- 
mous warning, to the Lord Monteagle,: who 
had married Elizabeth Tresham, his sister, 

Northamptonshire appears to have been a 
retreat for the disaffected Jesuits and the Papal 
emissaries present in this country during the 
reign of Elizabeth. Baker, the historian of 
this county, informs us that Sir William Cates- 
by was on the 15th November, 1581 (23 Eliz.) 
cited before the Court of Star Chamber, with 
Lord Vany, of Harrowden, and Sir Thomas 
Tresham, of Rushton, for harbouring the 
Jesuits in their houses, and being present at 
celebration of mass; of which offences, ren- 
dered punishable by statutes recently enacted, 
they were convicted principally on the con- 
fession of Campion, one of that order, who 
was shortly after executed for treasonable 
preelem. Amongst the Harleian MSS. in the 

ritish Museum, is a detailed account of his 
trial, supposed to be drawn up by Sir Thomas 
Tresham, in which he: states the reasons wh 
a Christian should refuse to answer upon oath 
in matters of conscience, though such oath be 
tendered. by the lawfal magistrate. This in- 
teresting paper has been published at full in 
the. 30th vol..of the Archeologia, in a letter 
_ John Bruce; Esq, F.S.A., to Sir Henry 

lis, 

Mr. Bruce remarks, that Sir Thomas Tres- 
ham was a great loyer of architecture, and that 
he is. said to. have. been a Protestant, or per- 
haps. more accurately a non-conforming Ro- 
man Catholic, until the arrival of Campion 
and Parsons; by whom he was fixed in the 
charch of Ronie. 

Now, in an inspection of the triangular 
lodge, it is evident that the religious charac- 
ter of the building was not considered at its 
firstcommencement. The crosses in the lower 
windows did not form part of the original 
design, as they. are eut or formed so roughly, 
that the meuldings round. the small circular 
openings are injured by entting through, In 
the wood-cut, this is not shewn as I was de- 
sirous of exhibiting, rather the architectural 
character of the window, than its history. 
The cross was certainly inserted after the 
window was finished.” There can be little doubt 
that this lodge served as a shelter to Campion. 
That like places of concealment were very 
common we learn from Butler, in “* Memoirs 
of English Cathedrals,” iii. 193, who tells us 
that a tangled dell, in the neighLourhood of 
Stunor-park, in Oxfordshire, is traditionally 
suid to be the place in which Campion lay 
concesled whilst he wrote his “Ten Reasons.” 

The paper of Mr. Brace is so interesting, 


and ‘élucidates so completely the probable | 
| the morning they generally preached, and | 


history of the building now illustrated, that a 
few extracts from it may be excused. 

“ The papal bull by which Elizabeth was 
excommunicated and deposed, and ber sub- 
jeets ‘were absolved from their allegiance, was 
issued on the 25th February, 1570. Follow- 
ing immediately upon the great Roman Catho- 
lic rebellion of 1569, this bold exercise of 
poral authority could only be regarded by the 

rotestant Government as a most dangerous 
incitement to such of the queen’s sabjects as 
were disaffected towards the reformed faith, to 


renew their revolt with better hopes of suc- | 


eess, and with a more certain assurance that, 





* Ithes been that the crosses in various parts 

of the building may been introduced not as a religious 

bol, but as & mon of the initials of the owner’s 
christian and surname.— D. 


WINDOW IN RUSHTON LODGE. 
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in having recourse to arms, they were playing 
the part of good subjects to the pope, if not to 
the queen. The Government met this daring 
attack upon the! safety of the sovereign and 
the peace of the state by various penal enact- 
ments, which produced their desired effect ; 
for, although the public quiet was for a time 
disturbed by the sea of Felton, and the 
eonspiracy of Ridolfi, the Papal agent, in 
whieh the Duke of Norfolk was implicated, 
these troubles soon passed over, avd, after u 
few years, the bull began to be ‘ slighted,’ says 
one’of the translators of Camden, ‘as a vain 
crack of words that made a noise only.” 

“ To stay the progress of this growing defec- 
tion was the great object of the priests sent 
into England by the foreign seminaries.. They 
strenuously opposed occasional conformity of 
the ‘ protesters ’ (so called because they thought 


secretly, and in their own minds, protested 
against the doctrines they heard there), and 
themselves supplied the places of the old 
‘Queen Mary’s priests.’ Their laboors pro- 
duced a very great effect; and in 1579 they 
received the assistance of a new band of co- 
adjutors, the English college at Rome being, 


instituted order, fall of activity, aad endued 
with a fiery zeal which, even in the annals of 
missionary enterprise, has perbaps never been 
surpassed.” 





| the missionaries we have information from 
| members of their own body.. They were 


as soldiers, sometimes as gallant gentlemen, 
sometimes as roaring-boys or roysters, some- 
times as clergymen of the national -chuteh,+ 
sometimes as ypparitors, or summoning officers 
of the Ecclesiastical Courts, and these various 
costumes they changed continually, as they 
also did the names by which they passed. In 


afterwards wrote, heard confessions, and de- 
termined controversies or cases of conscience. 
After dinner they removed to some fresh 
sermon of the following day, and escorted by 


and guards. It is worthy of observation, and 





* Campion described his dress thus : Habitu dimentissimo 
| sum, Quem saepe ¢ to itemq ina. Bridgewater's 
10. p. 2. 

t Thomas Heath, brother of Nicholas, Archbishop of York, 
and Lord Chancellor to Queen Mary, under 2 license from the 
| pope and thesuperior of the Jesuits, went the length, not 
| oa eee vn oi 
| but peeing eins ical sermons in churches. A % 
| Saores al, ied ioaeste of his real eharacter. 
| tereathedral, led to i : s 
| Annals, i. part ii., p. 27%. Collier's Eccles. Het, vio ede 








that they might go to church provided they | 


in that year, taken from the secular clergy and | 
delivered over to the Jesuits, then a recently | 


“Of the general course of the proceedings of | 


dressed in strange antic dresses,” sometimes | 


place, studying, whilst on horseback, the | 


some trustworthy persons who served as guides | 


is not without its parallel in other periods of 
our history, that their escort was .genersll 
composed of young men of noble. families 
Besides the advantages of their ' 

and wealth, the priests must have felt them- 
selves more secure under their guidance than 


under that of persons exposed to the tempta- 


“4 


| 


tions of poverty ; whilst it was young 
men of amily that they foand. r easiest 
converts, and their most faithful pl It 
followed, from their having such that 


their course generally la . 
either of their new penton os =: 
of those noble families whom the un- 
reformed faith continued to be affectionately 
cherished. * 

When thus escorted, a priest arrived at a 
house where he was about to remain, the ge- 
neral course was for the people of the house 
to receive him as if he werean entire stranger. 
| After a time, he was conducted to.an inner 
| chamber, which was: fitted up as ap oratory, 
| and there all present did homage to his office, 
| by falling on ee knees and a his 
| blessing. ‘Their first inquiry was,. 
| he would stay with them, which: - la 
'ed might be as long as possble.. If he told 
them that he should depart on the morrow, 
which was the usual. course, lest a longer 
| stay should breed danger, all the inmates of 

the house prepared themselves for immediate 
confession. Early on the following morning, 
the mass was suid, the sacrament of the eucha- 
rist was administered, and then, the’priest de- 
livered an address, which in such circumstances 
of concealment and danger, a man 
who had defied difficulties 
, order to extend the prs, religious sacra- 
ments to the persons whom he was addressing , 
_and those persons themselves liable to prose- 
‘eation far the very set in ‘which t were 
engaged, and exeited by # recent ieipation 
| in the most saered  miyste their faith, 
could not fail to be in the -very highest degree 


By 3s ive and animating. - 

€ uncertainties anxieties of this way 
of life are strikingly flies in one of the 
ida, ines duiag bot paranit, ait, they 

or 2 t 

were driven to the concealment of woods ; 
thiekets, ditches or pits, and sometimes they 
| passed many days and sights in the secret 
| places which the Roman Catholics were ac- 
| customed to construct in the chimneys, wells, 
| cellare, or other almost inaccessible parts of 
| their houses. * Sometimes,’ says this writer, 
\*when we sre sitting at 
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all start up like deer who have heard the voice 
of the hunter. Immediately every one is upon 
his feet, with open ears and beating heart. 
The refreshments are laid aside, we commend 
ourselves in a short prayer to God, and then 
no voice nor sound of any kind is heard, until 
the cause of the disturbance is reported to 
us.” 
The old manor-house of Rushton, fully il- 
lustrates this aceount by Mr. Bruce. We 
are told by the historian, that the most curious 
and undoubtedly the most ancient part of the 
building, is a small oratory, leading from the 
— staircase, containing a representation in 
asso relievo of the crucifixion, composed of 
numerous figures, and a Latin inscription in 
gilt characters; the date 1577, appears above 
it, and underneath are the arms and motto of 
the Tresham family viz.:—sable, six trefoils 
slipped or, between two flanches argent, 

The above date (if correct), is against the 
epinion expressed by Mr. Brace, of Sir Thomas 
Tresham being fixed as a Jesuit by Campion, 
who only arrived in England about the middle 
of the year 1580. But he adds in a note, that 
Sir Thomas speaks of himself as being liable 
to be suspected as a well-known Roman Ca- 
tholic. 

As Northamptonshire was a retreat for the 
Jesuits, it cannot be matter of surprise that it 
formed the nursing place where the gunpowder 
plot was first conceived. 

Historians point out the triangular lodge at 
Rushton, and a summer-house at Newton, be- 
longing to another branch of the Treshams, as 
the places where the conspirators used to meet, 
to arrange their plans. Baker states, that Ro- 
bert Catesby, Esq., the son and successor of 
Sir William, of Ledgers Ashby, is “damned to 
everlasting fame,” as the projector of the dia- 
bolieal gunpowder plot in 1605. He was a 
man of considerable talents, insinuating man- 
ners, and inflexible resolution; daring and 
fertile in expedients, but subtle and circum- 
spect in the development of his purposes ; and 
ready to sacrifice his life, his fortune, and every 
feeling of humanity, in defence of the Roman 
Cathelie eause. Towards the close of the 
reign of Elizabeth, he and Francis Tresham, 
Esq., son of Sir Thomas, engaged with Garnet 
and Tesmond, two Jesuits, in secret intrigues 
for the overthrow of the Protestant establish- 
ment. It was Catesby who conceived the 
diabolical idea of accomplishing the restoration 
of popery by ingulfing the king and both 
houses of Parliament in one common tomb— 
it is needless to state the history of the plot, 
which is so well known, except that Francis 
Tresham contributed 2,900 towards carrying 
the plan into execution. 

The plan of the lodge is triangular; it ap- 
pears to have been designed by Sir Thomas 
with some reference to the commencement of 
his own name. It will be seen that the upper 
windows are mostly triangular openings, and 
that all the finials are three-sided. 

The building contains one room of hexa- 
gonal form, with a table corresponding to it 
in the centre. As the door to this room has 
several steps in front, there must be a vaulted 
apartment beneath. I regret that at the period 
of my visit no access whatever could be ob- 
tained either to the lodge or the manor- house, 
—the estate being in charge of an agent noto- 
rious all over the county for his boorish, rade 
disposition. The exterior of the lodge con- 
tains on its three sides the following inscrip- 
tions—over the door :— 


TRES-TESTI, 
MONIV. M. DANT. 
5555. 

In the centre of the gables “ Visita mentes, 
non mihi: 3898, respicite, 3509.” In the 
frieze round the building, each side having 
thirty-three panels, with a letter in each — 
‘“ Aperiatur terra, et germinet Salvatorem : 
Quis separabit nos a charitate Christi :—Consi- 
deravi opera tua, Domine, et expavi:” In the 
different fronts of the building are the follow- 
ing dates, 1580, 1593, 1595, 1626, 1640, be- 
et various religious emblematical designs, 
and thirty-six shields of arms. The date of 
the completion of the building is probably 
shewn by the iron ties in the three fonts, 
which are, T T. 15. 93. The tarret at the top 
has the date 1595, the year that part was 
finished. 

The manor-house on the estate is a much 
better specimen of the talents of Sir Thomas 








as an architect than the triangular lodge. The 
interior of this building is said to be very cu- 
rious ; the hall has one of those fine open roofs 
which are sach masterpieces of ancient car- 
pentry. Besides the market house of Roth- 
well, previously noticed, as a work of Sir 
Thomas Tresham, and which is now in ruins, 
in Farming woods, near Northampton, in the 
heart of the forest, are the unfinished remains 
of Liefden house, probably his last work. 
This is a very regular architectural composi- 
tion, well worth inspection; it is now only 
occasionally seen by the sportsman while in 
pursuit of game. C.J. R. 


*,* The cut at the head of page 539 repre- 
sents one of the lower windows at large. We 
shall give two windows from other sides of 
this very singular building, next week, so as 
to illustrate more fully an architectural caprice 
which is almost unique. 








WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR’S DAUGH- 
TER GUNDREDA. 

Maxy of our readers have heard by this 
time, of the discovery by railway workmen, of 
two cists amidst the ruins of the old Priory at 
Lewes, in Suffolk, containing the remains of 
Gundreda, fifth daughter of the Conqueror, 
and of her husband, William de Warren, the 
first Earl of Warren and Surrey, and founder 
of the monastery. Ancient records prove 
that Gundreda died in 1085, and William de 
Warren in 1088, and that both were interred 
in the Chapter-house of Lewes Priory, the 
latter being, as is stated, “ buried in the Chap- 
ter-house, in a tomb adjoining that in which 
his Countess Gandreda was laid.” 

The priory was destroyed with the other 
monasteries by Henry VIII., and so complete 
was the destruction, that, as Horsfield observes 
in his history of Lewes, “ the very site of the 
chapter-house could not be ascertained.” This 
point, however, the present discovery will clear 
up. 

Me Southover church, hard by the site of the 
discovery, the monument that originally covered 
Gundreda’s remains is preserved. According 
to the author already named, it was diseovered 
about the year 1775 by Dr. Clarke, of Baxted, 
in the Shirley Chancel of Isfield Church. “ It 
formed part of a burial monument of Edward 
Shirley, Esq., by whose father probably it was 
preserved atthe demolition of the priory, and 
conveyed by his directions to Isfield. Dr. 
Clarke obtained permission of the represen- 
tatives of the Shirley family to remove the stone 
from the chancel where it had been so long pre- 
served, Itwas the intention to replace the stone 
over the spot where the body of Gundreda had 
originally been deposited ; but as the very site of 
the chapter-house could not with certainty be 
ascertained, the stone was placed in Southover 
Church, that being the nearest ascertainable 
site of its original station.” 

It ig a coffin-shaped slab of black marble 
sculptured with foliage in bold relief: a 
very interesting remnant of Anglo-Norman 
art. The cists, which are of lead, and about 
3 feet in length, 1 foot wide, and 10 inches 
deep, have been removed to Southover 
Church: their contents will probably be 
transferred to the monument already men- 
tioned. The discovery is one of great 


passed away since these bodies were interred, 
a period which may be said to embrace nearly 
the whole history of our country. 
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WESTMINSTER COURT OF SEWERS. 

A speciat court was held on Friday, the 
3ist ult., “To consider the steps necessary 
to be taken in consequence of the resolution, 
sanctioned by the court on the 3rd of October, 
with regard to contracts, and as to execution 
of jobbing works. In the absence of Mr. Ed- 
ward Willoughby, Captain Bague, R.N., was 
appointed chairman ; and a form, on the basis 
of the form in use in the Holborn and Finsbury 
divisions, was ordered to be prepared. The 
chairman then called on Mr. Leslie, who pro- 
ceeded to state that he had always objected to 
the vague and uncertain information put forth 
to apna about to contract, as to cleansing of 
guily-drains, and the all but entire want of 
check on the cleansing of sewers, as also of 
the nuisance to the inhabitants of having the 





soil lifted up from the sewers, deposited on 
the carriage ways, and carted away without any 
real check at so much per load. The cleansing 
of open and covered sewers and gully-drains 
cost annually, notwithstanding the imperfect 
and objectionable manner in which it was 
done, about 2,000/. He was of opinion, that 
this sum could be more advantageously applied, 
and that for all the works not eomprehended 
in the resolation he had previously carried, to 
be done by public contract for each separate 
work, that the remainder, including the clean- 
sing of the sewers and gullies, should be done 
by a small establishment of workmen and 
labourers; and that the cleansing in every 
practicable case should be done within the 
sewers, thereby avoiding one of the greatest 
possible nuisances in the metropolis. Mr. 
Dowley and Mr. Doull, being called on, both 
stated to the court that they thought the plan 
well worth trying. 

Mr. Leslie then proceeded to propose, 
seriatim, the several motions to carry out the 
object; the whole having been seconded by 
Mr. C. N. Cumberlege, were carried nem. con. 
the few objections being es to detail. 

“That the cleansing of sewers and gully- 
drains, and all works not publicly contracted 
for, be done by the establishment now proposed 
to be commenced. 

Proposed plan for works under 50/., includ- 
ing the cleansing sewers and gullies :— 


a day, £561 12 0 
_ 499 40 
52 10 0 


12 labourers, .. at 3s. 
4 bricklayers, .. 9) Ms 
4 labourers to ditto, ,, 3s. 

A yard man oe “0 

One cart and one mud-cart 

Horse hire 


In cases of emergency, an extra number of 
workmen must be employed, but must be spe- 
cially reported to the next court. 

That the daily accounts be kept in the most 
simple and intelligible way, so that each dis- 
trict may be charged with the correct amounts. 

That the workmen and labourers be paid on 
Friday in each week the certifieate of the 
clerks of the works and surveyors be affixed 
thereto.” 

The surveyors were ordered to prepare a 
short report of the quantity of materials, water- 
boots for the labourers, &c., that would be re- 
quired when cleansing the sewers; and the best 
site for a shed in the yard, wherein the brick- 
layers could be employed, in spare time or wet 
days, in preparing blocks of brickwork in ce- 
ment, for future use, 








ASSERTED FAILURE OF SEWER IN 
GRAY’S-INN-LANE. 
To the Commissioners of Sewers in the West- 
minster Court. 

GenTLEMEN,—My attention has been called 
to areport at your meeting on the 24th ultimo, 
relative to a slip of earth at the end of the 
Queen's Road, Gray’s-inn-lane. 

I beg to state that no part of the sewer was 
built. The workmen were levelling the ex- 
cavation ready for the blocks to be put down: 


| that operation being finished, one of the men 
| Incautiously struck one of the struts about 
| three feet from the bottom of the excavation, 


t C | so as to enable the bricklayer to carry up the 
interest. Nearly eight hundred years have | r 4 


side walls, and turn the arch for a ten feet 
length. All being got ready for the brickwork, 


| a heavy fall of rain came, and also at that 





time the engine was at work at the new river 
head, and one of the mains runs through the 
excavation. This caused the fall of earth be- 
fore alluded to, and not the giving way of the 
sewer, Finding more difficulties approaching, 
timber was instantly procured, and placed across 
the street from curb to curb on the paving: 
all hands were put to work at this spot, and 
the fallen earth was removed with all dispatch, 
the men worked both night and day, and 
again got ready for the bricklayers, They then 
got up the side walls, and turned over one-half 
the centre, which was ten feet long, leaving 
five feet not turned; another slip took place, 
and broke off quite short, the five feet of 
centering, and left the remaining portion 
under the sewer. No part of the briekwork 
was at all damaged, but all was perfectly 
sound when the centre was taken out.—I am, 
Gentlemen, your obedient servant, 
Geores Sats. 
Newton Road, Bayswater, Noy. 1, 1845. 
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ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, WESTMINSTER 
ROAD. 

A cuvrcn is now nearly completed, situated 
in York-street, Westminster-road, which 
claims attention on the score of novelty. The 
tower, a slender structure, stands at some 
little distance eastward from the body of the 
church, and is in a line with the houses in the 
New Cut. It will be connected with the church 
by means of a corridor or cloister, not yet 
built. Both the tower and the body of the 
shurch are of brick, but the upper story of the 
former has stone dressings, small shafts and 
arches on the face of it, coping, pinnacles, &c., 
and is surmounted by a stone spire, in the 
whole 135 feet high, from the ground. The 
main doorway too, is of stone. The church 
itself is spacious, being as we were informed 
on the spot 125 feet long and 56 feet wide, 
inside. It consists of a nave and aisles, sepa- 
rated by a range of lofty cast-iron colamns of 
small diameter on each side, which carry semi- 
circular arches adorned with the “ open-heart ” 





and billet mouldings, executed in Martin’s | ! being Ww 
a. | and one as high as 9,800/.; the limit stated by 


cement. There are galleries all round the 





suggested to the taste of the designers. * * 
Competitors desiring to append designs for 
lodges, &c. are at liberty to do so, should they 
think fit.” 

About thirty plans for each park were sub- 
mitted, and these have been publicly exhi- 
bited at the Town Hall, the charge being one 


| shilling each person for the two first days, 


sixpence the two next, and threepence for the 
two last. 

The following observations are extracted 
from the Manchester Guardian :— 

“ Having had an opportunity of seeing the 
various plans about to be exhibited, we may 
offer a few general observations upon them, 
without the slighest desire to recommend or 
condemn any particular plan. As we have 
said, there are ninety different plans, thirty for 
each park, and these are numbered in the 
order of application, and, (for the reason 
stated) not consecutively. As to the estimates 
furnished with each, of the prebable cost of 


| carrying out these designs, theytake a very wide 


church supported on cast-iron girders, rather | 
cleverly arranged at the east end, there is a’ | 


semi-circular absis with a lofty semi-cireular | 


arcade against the wall, corresponding with 
the main arches. 

There are no windows in the absis, but there 
is a small opening filled with stained glass in 
the apex of the half dome that covers it. The 
church is lighted by semi-circular headed 
windows inthe sides, and a rose window (the 
tracery of which is formed outside wholly of 
bricks) at the west end. The roof is open,— 
it consists of a common queen post truss, with 
small open brackets against the walls at each 
foot, and being of small seantling has rather a 
mean appearance. It is of deal, stained. The 
pews, pulpit, &c., are also of deal, varnished. 

The style of the structure can hardly be cha- 
racterised, but may be called Byzantine for 
want of a better term. It reminds the ob- 
server of some of the Rhine churches; like 
them it has small arcades on the outside running 
up the line of the gable. Although there is 
much that may be cavilled at by a rigid eecle- 
siologist, we cannot refuse praise to the archi- 
tect, Mr. Rogers, for some skill and boldness, 
Mr. Wilson of the Borough is the builder. 





DESIGNS FOR LAYING OUT THE PUBLIC 
PARKS AT MANCHESTER. 


Our readers are aware that the committee 
for obtaining public parks and play-grounds, 
offered prizes for the best plans for laying out 
the grounds already purchased. Applicants 
were furnished with lithographed plans of the 
sites, levels, and instructions, From the latter 
we extract the following material portion :— 

‘¢ The three sites to be laid out, are—No. |. 
The Bradford property, containing about 3] 
acres; No. 2. The Hendham Hall property, 
containing about 30 acres; No, 3. The Lark 
Hill and Walness Vale property, containing 
about 31 acres. Nos. 2 and 3 are partially 
laid oat and planted. The sum which the 
committee contemplate laying out in planting, 
fencing, draining, &c. &c, (including the pro- 
vision of seats), for the three sites, is in all 
about 4,0002. This sum does not include the 
costs of lodges, for which, and fer other eree- 
tions, a sufficient sum will be provided. The 
committee, having but limited funds at their 
disposal, will be obliged to consider facility 
and choameded of execution in their adjudica- 
tion. Each plot must have play-grounds, with 
due appropriation for archery grounds, quoit, 
skittle, and ball alleys; a refreshment room, 
one or more fountains, retiring places, and 
sufficient lodges ; and the places for these must 
appear on the plans. The houses on Nos, 2 
and 3 will be used as refreshment rooms, and 
the outbuildings may possibly be rendered 
available for some of the games contemplated. 
The utmost regard must be paid to giving 
ample room for the promenading of large 
numbers of persons; and the designers must 
keep before them the practical usefulness of the 
seheme, remembering that they are sketching 
a park for the public, to be constantly aeces- 
sible, and not a private pleasure-ground. A 
earriage drive round the parks would be de- 
sirable, but no carriage drive to intersect them. 
Footpaths or promenades will, of course, be 


range indeed, some being as low as 2,0002,, 


the committee being 4,000/. 

There must be considerable difficulty expe- 
rienced, especially by non-professional persons, 
in coming to a decision in preference of any 


| one plan or set of plans over the others, from 


the following amongst other reasons :—The 
plans are drawn to a great variety of scales ; 
some are delineated in pencil or faint tracing, 
others in Indian ink, others again in Sepia 
tint, and some are coloured, and hence made 
excecdingly attractive to the general eye. 
While most of the plans are strictly ground 
plans, others represent trees, hedges, &c., in 
elevation ; and in one or two instances we have 


| very pretty birds’-eye views of the parks, 





shewing al! their “ alleys green,” their groves, 
and arbours, in full and luxuriant verdure. 
Some of the plans seem to us very jejune per- 
formances, and in several instances, one great 
consideration seems to have been overlooked. 
About 30 acres being the average area of these 
parks, it becomes important to make the most 
of this extent of ground; to plan the walks 
so that as much space as possible should be 
gained within those limits. Hence straight 
lines, intersecting each other at right angles, 
should be avoided; and winding curves, or 
what are called “ serpentines,” seem naturally 
to suggest themselves, Yet, some of the 
plans look like the laying-out of the streets of 
a city, rather than the walks and places of 
exercise and sport in a park. 

In one or two of the plans, artificial lakes 
are the chief features; in others, the fountains 
are made prominent objects; while in some, 
the planting is so close as to resemble a maze. 
Only one or two furnish elevations for lodges, 
refreshment rooms, shaded seats, &c. One 
point seems to us worthy of consideration,— 
the retaining in one or more of the parks in 
one place, a large extent of green sward, on 
which to congregate on particular occasions of 
festivity, a considerable number of persons 
for a short time, as, for instance, to hear a 
short address from the civic authorities, or an 
open air concert, or to witness some display or 
exhibition suited to the scene. Some of the 
plans have left some such space, especially in 
the Wainess portion of Lark Hill park ; others 
of the plans have filled up every portion of the 
area with walks and hedges, leaving only small 
patches of grass between the windings of the 
walks. Some of the plans resemble the figures 
seen in a kaleidoscope, all the curves being 
made to converge to a common centre ; others 
again, retaining the centre, have radiating 
straight walls, somewhat like the spokes of a 
cart wheel. Some of the candidates have 
sketched their designs on the small lithogra- 
phic plans issued by the committee, and it is 
much to be regretted that all the competing 
plans have not been drawn to one scale. When 
these variations have been duly allowed for, it 
appears not to be very difficult to reduce the 
number of plans to some eight or ten, and then 
it will require a little more care, circumspec- 
tion, knowledge, and judgment, to make the 
final election. We presume that it is quite 


open to the committee to adopt a plan of each 
of three different competitors for one park, or 
even to combine in one plan such portions of 
several as may be deemed most suitable or 
desirable in carryi 
as ex 

committee,” 


out the object in view, 
in the instructions issued by the 








sy Hew Books. 


A Treatise on Painted Glass; shewing its appli- 
cability to every Style of Architecture. B 
James Bartayrine. Chapman and Hall. 
London, 1845, 


Tuts very nice little book may be read by 
all with advantage, although it cannot be said 
to carry out the subject to the full extent of 
which itis eapable. The chief point urged by 
the writer is, that while decorative art must be 
guided in her leading features by etric 
proportions, she must also imitate in her de- 
tails, the productions of Nature ;—that Nature 
and art must go hand-in-hand in every artistie 
effort, or failure will be certain. 

The writer objects to the imitation of bad an- 
cient examples, simply because they are ancient: 
“ As if in penance for former transgressions, 
the national taste has prostrated itself before 
the spirit of antiquity, and is now offering it a 
homage at once abject and indiscriminating. 
This folly has been most injurious to several 
of the decorative arts, and to glass-painting im 
particular, in which the good, bad, and indif- 
ferent have been all copied, and repeated with 
equal fidelity and zeal. Several glass-painters 
have acquired an extensive and profitable re- 
putation, simply by pandering to this vitiated 
taste, and by anticipating the effects of time in 
their imitations of antique glass. The conse- 
quence is, that, even in new churches, we find 
painted glass windows deformed with numer- 
ous black spots, in order to produce the re- 
quired antique appearance; a deception some- 
what akin to that practised by needy artists, 
and swindling picture-dealers, when they ma- 
nufacture and sell smoke-dried imitations of 
Teniers and Rembrandt as genuine originals: 
Defective drawing, meagre design, and unskil- 
ful composition, have been laboriously copied, 
while, in order to stamp the work with the 
features of genuine antiquity, and to imitate 
the awkward workmanship of the old speci- 
mens, the pieces of glass have been purposely 
fractured, then clumeily soldered together. 

Glass manufacturers, too, taking advantage 
of the prevalence of this ridiculous taste, have 
of late years realized large profits by imitating 
the sandy texture and wavy uneven surface of 
the old windows. In several recent instances, 
laboriously executed designs, replete with a 
propriate meaning, and carefully adapted im 
form and character to the architectural style of 
the edifice for which they were intended, have 
been set aside for servile transcripts from old 
windows of these stereotyped figures, the repe- 
tition of which saves the trouble of invention. 
In the department of painted glass, art has 
been decidedly retrograding ; and shoald the 
public suddenly awaken to a sense of its folly, 
in admiring and encouraging the deformities 
thus oy a pos there is a danger that the art 
may be left without support, when it may both 
require and deserve it.” ; 

e afterwards refers to some recent attempts 
to make the imitation of natural objects 
appear a minor part of ornamental composi- 
tion, and endeavour to refute the assertion, 
that little more is required in this department 
of art than graceful geometrie combinations 
of lines, and harmoniously balanced combina- 
tions of colours, 

“The advocates of such opinions seem to 
forget, that harmonic proportion forms but the 

estal on which the triumphs of genius are 
to be exhibited—the foundations of the t 
of art. They would substitute the alphabet of 
esthetics for the alpha and omega of art, and 
having discovered that, by a systematic ar- 
rangement of colour and form, without refer- 
ence to sympathy or association, it is quite 
possible to produce an agreeable effect, they 
forget, that while the artist seeks to please the 
eye, he onght also to address himself to the 
feelings and fancy of the spectator. 

Man is not a creator, he is a mere adapter, 
The most wonderful inventions of modern 
times are based upon discoveries made by dili- 

ent observers of the operations of natare. 

‘hose specimens of art, which bave been trans- 
mitted ae from a remote en excite 
pleasu eelings, proportioned to their 
proximation to the | beaatiful in natare.” m 

“ If the greatest triumphs of art be felicitous 
imitatiors of nature, if it be its chief aim 
to achieve such imitations—as who can doubt 
it is—why should we not have the walls and 
windows of our apartments decorated with 
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these, the most interesting of all the produc- 
tions of genius? Why should we be deprived 
of the pleasure of contemplating the represen- 
tation of objects endeared to us by the most 
delightful associations? Why believe ourselves 
eapable of producing or conceiving more beau- 
tiful forms than those of nature—more har- 
monious arrangements of colour than we find 
in earth and sky. Let it be remembered, that 
esthetic proportion is the mere alphabet of 
eolour, the mere anatomy of form, and that 
genius alone can arrange the former into elo- 
quent sentences, or invest the latter with ani- 
mation. Geometric combinations and propor- 
tions merely mark the limits within which 
genius ought to confine its aspirations, while, 
to the mediocre student, they are grammatical 
rules, the study of which will enable him to 
write correctly.” 

During the various modifications of pointed 
architecture that took place, painted glass 
changed its character; and this change, so far 
as relates to foliage and geometrical forms, the 
author endeavours to trace. The following 
are his views :— 

The Norman Period.—“* The ornamental 
painted glass of the eleventh and twelfth cen- 
turies, like the Norman architecture, of which 
it formed a part, was stately, and of a magni- 
ficent character. The colours were of the 
most vivid and positive description. There 
was no spot left for the eye to repose on—no 
neutral tints were introduced. The whole of 
the grounds and foliage were filled with intense 
colour, ruby and blue invariably predominat- 
ing. ‘Ihe same love of violent and striking 
contrast, as is peculiar to man in a state of 
semi-barbarism, was manifested in the colour- 
ing of the windows of that period, and the 
general eTect must have been congenial to the 
romantic and martial spirit of the age of chi- 
valry. The leading forms, also, were at once 
massive and simple, although they were but 
clumsy imitations of the foliated ornament in 
Grecian and Roman friezes and capitals.” 

Early Pointed. —“ In the thirteenth century 
the ornamental painted glass, like the prima 
peinted, or early English architecture, with 
which it was associated, was of a light and 
elegant character. The glass painters had then 
acquired a more correct idea of what constituted 
beauty, both in colour and farm. The posi- 
tive colours were now used more sparingly, 
nad, indeed, were almost entirely confined to 
geometric bands, central points, chiefly quatre- 
foils, and borders continued round each entire 
window, The general grounds or intermediate 
spaces were of « beautiful tint of neutral grey, 
produced by lines intersected at right angles, 
from which were relieved, by bold black lines, 
scrolls of foliated-ornament in clear, colourles3 
glass, .In this way the ornamental glass of 
this style was much more agreeable to the eye 
than that of the Norman; while the introduc. 
tion of simple geometric figures gave it an 
entirely new feature, and evineed an adaptive 
power not formerly exhibited. Still, however, 
the foliated scroll ornament of classic architee- 
ture was sen imitated in the foliage of the 
general grounds.” 

Decorated Period.—“ During the fourteenth 
century, when the secondary pointed or deco- 
Fative style of architecture prevailed, the archi- 
teets or glass painters seem to have become 
still more versant in the first principles of pro- 
portion, and to have advanced still further in 
the art of aduptation or invention. Thus, we 
find that, in accordance with certain fixed rules 
of proportion, they elongated, intersected, di- 
versified, and arranged, rectangular, triangular, 
and curvilineal figures, and made these har- 
monious geometric combinations their leading 
points for colour. They were thus enabled 
with certainty to produce a pleasing general 
effect, and to fill up the detail according to 
their own fancy, with an imitation of the com- 
mon weeds, flowers, and plants that they found 
growing around them. The ornamental glass 
of this period is, therefore, characterised by a 
rich, jaicy freshness, as well as an easy play 
of elegant outline, and graceful proportion, 
In many instances, also, the grey background 
produced by intersected lines was abandoned, 
and a tint of grey-obseure substituted, which 
imparted to the whole a softer effect, and gave 
a better relief to the outlined foliage, of which 


the diapering was composed. There were now 


no adaptations from any other sources than 
nature and geometry.” 
Perpendicular. —“ Daring the period of per- 





pendicular architecture in the fifteenth, and a 
portion of the sixteenth centuries, the glass 
painters seem to have lost all idea of natural 
or geometric beauty. The leading forms are 
flat and unmeaning, and the combinations 
formed without any principle of balance or 
contrast. The foliage, also, is fantastic and 
artificial—the leaves and flowers have no pro- 
totypesin nature. All well-grounded freedom 
in inventing and adapting seems to have been 
lost, and in its stead there was established a 
sort of manufactory of stale and pointless con- 
ceits. The architects and decorative artists 
appear to have wrought without rule or plan, 
and with an utter disregard of the true princi- 
ples of es 

Elizabethan. —“ The ornamental painted 
glass of this period appealed to no sympathy 


or association, and in form, as well as in colour, | 


was vapid, vague, aud indefinite. The mosaic 
mode of joining together various coloured glass 
was set aside, and the brilliancy which can only 


be obtained by that method, was superseded by | 


semiopaque colours, imperfectly fused on the 
surface of large sheets of glass.” 

The work is illustrated by many coloured 
diagrams, and will be found useful by all who 
are interested in the subject. 





PAiscellanea, 

Duties or Parocuias Orricers 1x Con- 
NECTION WitH THK Repairs OF THE 
Cuurcu.—Such evils, then, it is ours to re- 
pair; and thatin so many places you have so 
well and cheerfully begun the work, I heartily 
rejoice. But, if these evils are to be thoroughly 
removed, we must first form a just estimate of 
the disgrace of their continuance, and the duty 
of abating them. And this is the more neces- 
sary, because their existence is, I believe, in 
no slight degree to be traced te the action of 
a false principle of honour, which has attached 
especial praise to those parochial officers who 
have kept the church-rates lowest in amount. 
Now, such an administration of 2 common fund 
is worthy of all honour, if it is the result of a 
care, watchfulness, and prudence which have 
first secured the objects for which it is created : 
but if alow church-rate is obtained by the 
neglect or penurious reparation of the charch, 
no such honour ean belong to its appointed 
gyerdian ; rather should it be his object, as it is 

is duty, to stir up his co-parishioners to willing, 
and united offerings, until their common house 
of God is a worthy expression of their hearty 
thankfulness for all their common blessings — 
until its decent fabric, ornaments, and fittings 
bear some due proportion to their common 
means. Surely he who acts in this spirit will 
best consult the welfare and honour of a parish ; 
he best provides for the real wants of its poor; 
he will gain for himself the enduring praise 
of Weing “the repairer of the breach, the 
restorer of paths to dwell in,” — Charge of 
Archdeacon Iilberforce. 

Extensive Sane or MAnoGaAny AT 
Liverroot. — The largest mahogany sale at 
Liverpool on record took place last week. It 
consisted of 24 cargoes, and extended over 
several days. Messrs. Challoner and Fleming 
were the auctioners, The prices of Honduras 
mahogany, of which there were six cargoes, 
ranged from 6d. to 17d. per foot. St. 
Domingo mahogany, of which there were 10 
cargoes, fetched from 6d.to 9s. 4d. per foot. 
Cuba mahogany from 5}. to 12s. 9d. per foot. 

Someruine tke Fatarrry.—Mr. Basevi, 
only a few days before his unhappy death, re- 
marked to Mr. Sydney Smirke, with whom, as 
our readers know, he was associated in more 
than one undertaking, the risks architects 
were compelled to run in performance of their 


duty, Sinee then, Mr. Smirke has met with | 
| a distance of about 18 miles. ‘The works include 


@ nearly similar accident, which has confired 
him to his bed. 

Cuaurcu ror Seamen.—The corporation 
of the city of London have just forwarded the 
sum of 1(5/. in aid of a fund for the building 
a “ Church for Seamen in the port of London.” 

Tae Royvat Acapemy.—Messrs. Elmore, 
T. 8. Cooper, and Frith, have been elected 
associates of the Royal Academy. 
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Improvep Door-vtatca. — A patent has 
lately been granted in America for an im- 
provement in that kind of mortice-latch in 
which the bolt is thrown back by turning the 
knobs either to the right or left. Four cogs 
are made on the spindle above, two above and 
two below, and one above and one below in 
the space or opening in the bolt. The first 
cog above and below on the spindle are on the 
same plane, and act against the back face of 
the opening in the bolt, and the other two are 
on a plane further back, and act on the cogs 
of the bolt. This arrangement of the cogs 
is necessary to admit of pushing back the bolt 
by turning the knobs in either direction; for 
when the upper cogs are in action, the 
lower cogs pass by each other, and vice 
versé, which would not be the case if all the 
cogs were on the same plane. The name of 
the patentee is James M. Hoggan. 

Error? to Apvance tue Arts or De- 
sion.—By an advertisement in the present 
number, it will be seen that the Council of the 
Manchester School of Design are about to open 
an exhibition of indastrial art. We trust the 
day is not far distant when London will open 
an exhibition of products of national industry, 
on the grand seale lately achieved in Paris. 
It is an important subject for the considera- 
tion of government, and a powerful aid to the 
progress of every branch of art. In the 
meantime, we merely direct attention to the 
effort in Manchester, which will be productive 
of much good, and will be well worthy, and 
will, we hope, receive, the co operation of 
many amongst our readers. 

Scunprure at Campripee.—Thorwald- 
sen's statue of Byron was placed in its perma- 
nent position in the Library of Trinity College 
last week ; itis needless to say that it attracts 
very great attention, and is daily visited by 
numerous members of the University and 
others. The society has also been enriched 
this week by a statue of Bacon, by Weekes, 
presented by the Rev. Dr. Whewell, the Mas- 
ter. It is placed in the Ante Chapel, near the 
Sereen, and almost under the bust of Words- 
worth. ‘he philosopher is represented re- 
clining in his okoin: 

Monument to Ma. Vertue.—The con- 
tractors, agents, and’ sub-contractors on the 
Lancaster and Carlisle Ruilway have deter- 
mined upon erecting a monument in Penrith 
churchyard to the memory of the late Mr. 
Robert Vertue, superintendent of the Penrith 
district, whose death we recorded about a 
fortnight ago.— Cumberland Pacquet. 

Lapy Sueer’s Pension.—The Queen has 
been pleased to bestow a pension of 2002. a 
year on Lady Shee, wife of Sir Martin Archer 
Shee, “in consideration of her husband’s emi- 
nence as an artist, and of his services as Pre- 
sidentof the Royal Academy during a period 
of fourteen years.” 

Tue Staike or tae Naitors.— The 
nailors have returned to their work, the masters 
having acceded to their demand of 20s, in the 
taeagy or the full list price, as agreed upon on 
May 15th, 183%.— Worcestershire Chronicle. 

Surveyor ro tHE GUARDIAN ASSURANCE 
Company.—The following are the candidates 
for this appointment, lately held by Mr. Basevi : 
—Messrs, Hunt, Jennings, Mee, Henry Har- 
rison, Tattersall, Mawley, and Mocatta. 

Tue Rai v. rae Daama.— The share- 
holders of Leicester have converted the thea- 
tre into a railway exchange, 





NOTICES OF CONTRACTS. 


[Weare compelled by the interference of the Stamp Office 
to omit the names of the jes to whom tendets, &c., 
are to be addressed. For convenience of our readers, 
however, they are entered in a book, and may be seen 
on application at the office of *‘ The Builder,”’ 2, York- 
street, Covent-garden.]} 

For the execution of works on the York and North 

Midland Railway, viz. the Harrowgate Branch, being 


a tunnel and viaduct. 

For the execution of the works forming the 5th 
and Gth divisions of the Dublin and Belfast Junc- 
tion and Navan Branch Railway, being respectively 
of the lengths 8 miles 128 yards, and 7 miles 1,523 
yards. Both contracts comprise the usual works 
of excavations, embankments, bridges, culverts, &c. 

For the execution of works required in making 
part of the Taw Vale Railway, viz., from Barnstable 
Bridge to Fremington ; and also for constructing 
the Docks and other works appertaining thereto. 

For the works necessary in ex a Sewer in 
the parish of St. John at cadets belle abom 
4,500 feet in length, 
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THE BUILDER. 








For the supply of a large quantity of Fencing for 
the Victoria Park Cemetery. 


For the works necessary in extending the sewer 
from the north end of William-street, along Green- 
street, to Preston-street, being about 980 feet in 
length, in the parish of St. Matthew, Bethnal- 
green. 

For the works forming the Portsmouth exten- 
sion of the Brighton and Chichester railway. 


osetia 
COMPETITIONS. 


Plans for the enlargement of the Su ffolk General 
Hospital, and tenders for the execution of the work, 
are required by the Hospital Committee. 

Plans, specifications, and estimates are required 
by the committee for the erection of the South 
Staffordshire General Hospital, Wolverhampton. 
The sim of 1007. will be given for the one selected. 
_ The Provisional Committee of the National Glass 
Company of Ireland require plans and specifications, 
&c., for the erection of all the necessary Buildings, 
comprising an extensive manufactory for making 
crown (window) glass; also plans for an extensive 
manufactory of plate glass. 25/. will be given for 
each plan selected, or 50/. for both if to the same 
individual. 

— 


APPROACHING SALES OF WOOD, &c. 
BY AUCTION. 

At the Black Lion Inn, Bradford, 49 prime 
maiden oaks, 15 maiden ash, 291 large pollard oaks, 
18 pollard elms, 79 pollard ash, poplar, and swal- 
low pear trees, now standing, 


BY PRIVATE CONTRACT, 


Now lyitg on Upper Comeytrowe Farm, two 
miles from Taunton, 180 maiden elms and 30 
‘aiden ash trees, suitable for railway contractors. 

* 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





*¢ Cast-Iron Girders.’’— We shall next week give 
an extended table for calculating beams. 

“* Adolphus.’’—We advise him to consult some 
respectable green-house builder. 

** Senex.’’—If the cottages are not rendered fit 
for use before the lst of January next, they will 
come under the operation of the Buildings Act. 
The alterations necessary in such cases, will pro- 
bably besettled by special application to the offi- 
cial referees. 

“J. D.’’ (Camden Town) is thanked for the 
offered drawings : they are hardly sufficiently pre- 
cise for our purpose, 


“W. R.’’—We cannot answer for the com- 
petency of the person mentioned. 
‘¢ Works on levelling.’’"——Recommendations will 


be found in recent Nos. We cannot be expected 
to repeat replies to the same question. 

“R. Q.”—Bruff’s Treatise on Engineering 
Field Work. Whishaw’s ‘* Railways of Great 
Britain and Ireland”’ is a very useful work, but 
no one book will give all that is required. 

‘“H. B. G.”—Varnish stained with asphaltum 
is much used. 

“Conveyance of Water.’”-—A correspondent 
wishes to know the cheapest and best mode of 
conveying a small current of water for 300 yards 
down a gentle inclination to a cistern, for the 
supply of one family; the smallest pipe that 
would preserve a regular current will be large 
enough. 

“Valuation of Freeholds, 
Tables”’ will be found useful. 


&c.”’—** Inwood’s 





‘*A Subscriber.”’"—Wazx for moulds may be | 


obtained from any plasterer. 


‘Tron Work at Lincoln's Inn Hall.’’—We are 


requested to say, that the name of the smith whose 
work at the new Hall we justly praised last week, 
is Jabez James, of York-road, Lambeth, not John 
James. 

“TT. L.”’—Next week. We shall be most happy 


to receive communications from so accomplished a | 


correspondent. 
«FP, M.”’ (Lambeth.)—The gentleman named 


must be Mr. John Martin (the artist), of 36, Al- 
sop-terrace, New-road, We shall be glad to hear 
more on the subject. 

“Y.X.A."—A letter addressed to Sir Henry 
Ellis, at the Museum, by any person of reputation, 
would obtain for our correspondent the required 
admission to the Reading-room. 

‘* Tenders.’’—-We do not propose to insert ten- 
ders, excepting for large works, or under peculiar 
circumstances. 

“Mr. F.”—We will take an opportunily to visit 
the work, without troubling him. 

“«W.”’ (Bridgewater.)—If ail the circumstances 
be stated, we think our correspondent would not 


recover payment. 





Received :—G. BR.” “W. S.” (Dorking.) 
“ GC.” (Cardiff.) 


“Q”. “W.2.8. . "ae 
downik.”’ 


Books Received :—Kelland’s new edition of ‘‘ Dr. 
Young’s Lectures,”’ Part 1X., completing the work. 
(Taylor and Walton, Upper Gower-stréet.) “‘ Pic- 
torial Gallery of Arts,” Part X. (Knight.) “Old 
England,” Part 23. ‘‘ The Philathenic, or Insti- 
tutional Intelligencer,”’ No. III. (Gilbert.) Fos- 
ter’s “‘ Pencilled Copy-books.’’ (Souter and Law.) 

*,,* Correspondents are requested to address all 
communications to the Eprror. 

Errata.—lIn our last number, page 525, to- 
wards the bottom of the middle and the top of the 
third columns, for ‘‘ Adessa’’ read ‘* Odessa.” 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROFESSOR KELLER’S POSES PLASTIQUES. 


OYAL ADELAIDE GALLERY.—This 
day, and during the week, Professor Keller will 
exhibit at the Adelaide Gallery his Grand Tableau Vivans 
from the Ancient Masters, which have received so — 
encomiums of the press. Every morning at half-past . 
and in the evening at nine o’clock. Great efforts have been 
made to add to the effects of this exhibition. A variety of 
new subjects have been added to those already presented to 
the public The Concerts as usual. 
Also Pilbrow’s Atmospheric Railway model, with explana- 
tory lecture. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITU- 
TION.—A Lecture on the prevalent disease in Po- 
tatoes, and the means of extracting the starch as an article 
of food, will be delivered by Dr. Ryan, daily, at half-past 
Three, and on the Evenings of Mondays, Wednesdays, and 
Fridays, at Nine. Lectures on the Music of Spain, Don 
Joe de Ciebra, with Guitar and Vocal Iustrations, on Tues- 
days, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at half-past Two o'clock. 
Professor Bachhoffner’s varied Lectures, with Experi ts, 
in one of which he elearly explains the principle of the 
Atmospheric Railway, a Model of which is at work daily. 
Coleman’s new American Locomotive Engine, for ascending 
and descending Inclined Planes. A magnificent collection 
of Models of tropical fruits. A new and beautiful 
series of Dissolving Views. New Optical Instruments, &c, 
Experiments with the Diver and Diving Bell, &e. &e.— 
Admission, One Shilling. Schools, Half-price. 








~ TO RAILWAY ENGINEERS, SURVEYORS, AND | 
OTHERS. 
EVELLING STAVES, SCALES, &c., 
at the lowest prices that can possibly be charged 
without detriment to the quality of the goods. 


Levelling Staves of the most convenient and best construc- 
tion, now in general use on all the lines under s, d. 


ee Ooms a iia pee ere : aide 4 bh bene 38 «0 
Parliamentary Scale, and Offset for railway surveys 
Wee WEEE 6 056 SS esl de fiecak ss wssisd tdsbenthnn de : 6 
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Curves, &c., made to order on the shortest notice. 

WM. HOBCRAFT, Mathematical Instrument Maker, 38, 
Princes-street, Leicester-square, London.—Orders by post, 
containing a remittance, immediately forwarded to parts 
of the country. 





ORTLAND CEMENT of best quality 
manufactured by J. B. WHITE and SONS, of Mill- 
benk-street, Westminster. ‘To be had at their Warehouses 
Druce’s Wharf, Chelsea ; Bell's Wharf, Paddington; and 
Earl-street, Blackfriars. 





TO ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, AND CON. 
TRACTORS. 


REAVES’S LIAS CEMENT and 
GROUND BLUE LIAS LIME, at 2, South Wharf, 
Paddington, London, and Works, Southam, Warwickshire. 
Agent for Liverpool, Mr. WYLIE, 56, Gloster-street; ditto 
for Manchester, Mr. J. THOMPSON, Back King-street ; 
ditto for Chester, Mr. J. HARRISON, Linen Hall-street. 


A TKINSON’S CEMENT.—The public is 
y informed, that the price of this very ex- 
cellent Cement, which has now been in use for Architectural 
nag yp eres. Meme y mae oe thirty years, is reduced to 
2s. 3d. per buchel, and ma in any quantity at Wyatt, 
Parker, and Co.’s Whart, Holland-street, Surrey aide of 
Blackfriars-bridge. 
N.B.—This Cement being of a light colour, requires noarti- 
ficial colouring or painting, and may be used for stucco with 
three parts its own quantity of sand, 








KEENE’S PATENT MARBLE CEMENT. 


HE PATENTEES of KEENE’S 
CEMENT to draw attention to the use of this 
material in the a recently executed at the COLOS- 
SEUM, Regent’s-park. The POLISHED COLUMNS in 
the Hall of Sculpture, the or tal paving in the corri- 
dors and conservatories, and much of the stuceo on the walls, 
are specimens of the very suttessful application of this 
cement. Patentees and Manufacttirers, J. B. WHITE and 
SONS, Millbank-street, Westminster. 





THE PROJECTED RAILWAYS, 


NALYSIS of the PATENT ME- 
TALLIC SAND, or English Pozzolano, used in the 
foundations of the New Houses of Parliament, the great 
Tunnels on the Birmingham Railway, Sea-wall on the Great 
Western Railway, in De hire, and other important works 





referred to more particularly in the prospectus. 
NODS as cinteniencs acne lee” errr eorrrry 6 
Oxide of Iron........ 32 | Magnesia .......... 2 
ee G6.) Dime. « onige dives cvitace 3 
Arsenic and Carbonate of Copper 2 


Price in Swansea, free on board, 6d. per bushel, or sup- 
plied in Londen at is. per bushel. 
Used as an external Stuccy the ee Ses Se ie 


the 
colour nor paint, and 


beat Portland Stone, requires 
is entirely free from ive cracks and blisters, 
P. on i to Mr. C. K. 


Further 
Broad-street, es ns and at * shar sony Foca What, 


King’s-road (opposite Town, 

















ARCHITECTS, ENGINEERS, CONTRACTO 
BUILDERS, MASONS, AND PLASTERERS WER 
CHANTS, SHIPPERS, AND THE PUBLIC iN 
GENERAL. 


OHNS and CO.'S PATENT STUCCO 
CEMENT.—The following are by noma owen 4d 
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London: of whom also may be had, 

JOHNS and CO,.’8_ PATENT STONE-COLOUR 
STUCCO PAINT, expressly intended for Painting over ex- 
terior Walls of that have been covered with 
or other Cements, and which have become 


loured. It is im every better suited for this purpose than 
White Lead Paint, which will frequently come of 
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GRAINING COLOURS AND LIQUID WOOD STAINS. 

je igen STEPHENS begs to call the 

attention of Architects, Builders, House Decorators, 
Painters, Cabinet-makers, and all those 

erection of churches where the of is desir- 

able, and those also who are ed in the revival of old 

ornamental wood 


carvings, faded furniture, or 
to his GRAINING COLOURS and LIQUID WOOD 
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THE BUILDER: 




















OT WATER APPARATUS, — The 
attention of architects, builders, and others, is 
respectfully requested to BENJAMIN FOWLER'S superior 
method heating churches and chapels, halls, stair-cases, 
conservatories, forcing and green-houses, manufactories, 
warehouses, kilns, rooms for drying timber, &c., and every 
variety of purpose for which artificial heat is required. Within 
the last twenty years some handreds of buildings have been 
heated upon this plan, and the parties for whom they were 
executed are constantly expressing their satisfaction, also 
their willingness to vouch for their efficiency. An improved 
wrought-iron boiler, which requires no brickwork, may be 
seen in action upon the premises, BENJAMIN FOWLER, 
63, Dorset-street, Fleet-street. 


PROSSER’S EXPERIMENTAL RAILWAY AND 
BURNETT'S PATENT. 

HE attention of Railway Companies, 

Builders, and others, is respectfully called by the 
Proprietors of Sir William Burnett’s Patent to the Wooden 
Rails laid down at Prosser’s Experimental Railway on Wim- 
bledon-common ; part of which, having been prepared by 
their process, in addition to being effectually preserved from 
Dry Rot, will be found to exhibit all the characteristics of 
thoroughly seasoned timber, although only cut down in the 
month of May last, and prepared while in a perfectly green 
state. Hydraulic apparatus and Tanks. Millwail, Poplar, 
nearly opposite Greenwich ; Offices, 53, King William- 
street, London-bridge. 











. MENT for paving Foot walks, Terraces, Garden walks, 
Stables, Coach Houses, Granaries, Corn Stores, and Salt 
Warehouses. For the exclusion of Damp and Vermin in 
Basements it is particularly adapted, and for Roofing Dwell- 
ag Bone, Porticos, Balconies, and Sheds. 

rice 3s. 6d. per square yard. 

BITUMEN for covering the Arches of Bridges, Culverts, 
&c. &c. on Railways and other places (with instructions 
for laying it down), may be had at the rate of 45s. per ton, 
by applying to JOHN PILKINGTON, 15, Wharf-road, 
City-road. 





TO ARCHITECTS. 
I N consequence of many complaints having 
been made to the Company, by Architects, of a spurious 
material having been used in the execution of Works where 
the Szyssex Aspuatte had been specifiedfor, the Directors, 
with a view to ensure the fulfilment of any such specification, 
have authorized CERTIFICATES to be granted to Builders 


where the 
SEYSSEL ASPHALTE 
has been used. For the purpose of securing the use of the 
Genuine Article, Architects and others are recommended to 
insert in their specifications the ‘‘ Seyssel Alphalte, Cla- 
ridge’s Patent,’’ and not merely “ Asphalte,”’ or “ Bitu- 
men,’’ as in many cases where these terms have been used, 
as-tar and other worthless and offensive compositions have 
een introduced. I. FARRELL, Secretary. 
Stangate, near Westminster Seyssel Asphalte Company. 
Bridge, Jan., 1845. 

Books of Instructions for Use may be had at the Office of 
a The Builder,’’ and of all Booksellers in Town and Country, 
price Is. 

*,* In proof of the necessity of the above advertisement, it 
may be mentioned, that it has come to the knowledge of the 
Directors, that in certain works which have been executed by 
Measrs. CURTIS, builders, of Stratford, a spurious material 
has been used by them, contrary to the specifications, which 
expressly mentioned, that “ Claridge’s Asphalte’? was to 
be used. 

Also in the case of a work at Lewisham executed by Messrs. 
ROBERT and DANIEL YOUNG, of 10, Crown-row, 
Walworth-road, where Scysse! Asphalte was specified for, a 
spurious article was nevertheless laid down by them. 





LUMBER’S BRASS WORK, WATER- 
CLOSET PUMPS, &c.—These articles require the 
greatest attention and care in the manufacture, and will be 
found superior and cheaper than at any other manufactory. 
Best Pan Water Closets, 34s.; 24 Lift Pumps and Planks, 
4i. 10s. Od. ; 3-inch Pumps, 5/. 10s. Od. ; 3-inch Bill Ball and 
Stop Cocks, 3¢s. per dozen, and every article in this branch 
equally low. Every article warranted.—Address, THOS. 
MILLINGTON, 87, Bishopsgate-street. 
VARNISH. 
FENHOS. MILLINGTON begs to inform the 
Trade, Builders, Painters, and others, that this article 
ean be had athis Manufactory, of the best quality and at the 
very lowest price. T.-M. has long been a manufacturer, and 
has devoted much time and attention to it, using only the 
best of gums, and sparing no expense in the manufacture. 
Fine Pale Oak or Wainscoat Varnish, per imperial gallon, 
10s.; Fine Carriage Varnish, 12s. ; Copal, i8s.; Bedy Copal, 
24s. ; Gold’Sige, 10s; White Hard, 188.; Brown Hard, 18s. ; 
French Polish, 18s. per gallon. Paint, Dryers, Colours, 
ready and ground, and every article in the trade. If quality 
is taken into consideration, this will be found the cheapest 
house in London, Address, 87, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
FOREIGN WINDOW GLASS. 
HOS. MILLINGTON begs to inform 
his friends, that he continues to receive weekly large 
consignments of FOREIGN GLASS, which he is determined 
to offer upon the very lowest terms. Address, 87, Bishops- 
gate-street Without. 


SASH, SHOP-FRONT, AND HOTHOUSE MANU FAC- 
TURER.—ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 70 YEARS, 
8&7, Bishopsgate-street Without. 
rAVHOS. MILLINGTON begs to inform his 

Friends, that he still continues to manufacture the 
above in the same manner, and using only the best materials, 
that have given ‘so much satisfaction for many years past. 
Every articie will be made in the best manner, and the very 
lowest price charged. Lists may be had upon application. 
Drawings prepared. 

RITISH and FOREIGN SHEET 

GLASS, for Horticultural purposes, Sky-lights, &c. 
may be had at JAMES BROMLEY’s 315, Oxford-street, 
London, at' the reduced prices, also Microscopial Giass, 
French Shades, Plate and Crown Window Glass. J. B. will 
be happy to furnish Lists of Prices, or any other particulars 
that may be required. 

DUTY OFF ORNAMENTAL WINDOW GLASS. 
HARLES LONG begs to inform his 

Friends and the Public, that he can now supply Orna- 
mental Glass from Is, 3d. per foot superficial; and borders 
from ot pee foot, run; and having just built two of the 

Ki 
with 











in London, is to execute extensive 
ted dispatch, 1, King-street, Port- 
man-square.— Terms, Cash only, 
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PATENT PLATE GLASS, Sheet and | TO THE PLATE-GLASS TRADE. 


Crown Window Glass, Coloured and Painted Glass. 
wholesale and retail, at CLAUDET and HOUGHTON’S, eae nas ae FLAT Frou 
Window Giass Warehouse, 89, High Holborn.— Lists of | tion of the Trade, that their LONDON WAREHOUSE, 41 
the reduced prices forwarded free on application. Fleet-atreet, is now open for the sale of their Plate. 
5 RA, gr AC GPR ‘ : Glass, which for Brilliapey and Colour will be found to stand 
LASS SHADES,— For the Preservation | unrivalled by any other manufactory.—All orders, addressed 
of CLOCKS, ALABASTER ORNAMENTS, WAX | £0 B. MOSS, London ware , Or to the works, Smeth- 
FLOWERS, or any other articles which may be ae by | Wick, near Birmingham, will be promptly attended to, 
s sold 


dust or —_ 4 since the repeal of the ~— on 
at very reduc tices at CLAUDET and ROUGHTON’S 
Wholesale and Retail Glass Shade Warehouse, 89, High ALLIS’S PATENT LIQUID woop 
Holborn. KNOTTING, — This newly-discovered Liquid 
- aga opr en coecerettirer weet se —— | Composition which Messrs. Geo. and Thos. Wallis have the 
OLOURED GLASS for WINDOWS, | satisfaction of int to the trade, possesses the im- 
—CLAUDET and HOUGHTON, 89 High Holborn, | portant qualification of effectually stopping Knots in Wood, 
beg to notify that they are now able to supply COLOURED | 2owever vad, and ting them eating through and dis- 
GLABS at prices so greatly reduced as to make it available | figuring the paint ie» 
for many purposes from which it has hitherto been ex- Many substances Lave been used and ovuch time in 
cluded on aceount of its expense. They have always on | endeavouring to finda cure for a bad Knot, but Mitherto 
hand the largest variety of colours which can be obtained, | without success. Messrs. Wallis therefore feel rauch plea- 
of which they invite an inspection.—Lists of prices may be | sure in offering to the public an article so long and anxiously 
had upon application. | called for. 
= stibe : - {| In the application, skill is not required; a boy can use it 
QAsh ES PRIMED and PROPERLY | as well and effectual as the best workmen: it is put on to 
GLAZED, at 5jd. per foot; GLASS ONLY MEA. | the work with a brush like common paint, ean be used in all 
SURED; Sheet Glass 6d. per foot; Pancloset, complete, | climates and situations, and does not require heat. 
36s.; White Lead, 26s. per cwt.; Sheet Lead and Pipe, 21s. Sold wholesale and retail, by Messrs. G. and T, Wallis, 
6d. per ewt. | Varnish, Japan, and Colour Manufacturers, No. 64, Long 
Builders, Plumbers, Painters, and Glaziers, supplied with | Acre. Price 20s. per gallon. 
CROWN andSHEET WINDOW GLASS, LEAD PIPE, nieaaiiniie 


COLOURS, VARNISHES, BRUSHES, Stained and Orna- | aiake’ rae , 
mental Glass, and all materia!s generally required by then, ARNISH.—It has long been adesideratum 
at the lowest cash prices. Picture-frame and Cabinet-makers amongst the consumers of Varnish to obtain a good 
may rely on having their Sheet, Plate, and Flatted Crown and genuine article; brilliancy, facility of drying, hardness, 
Glass selected with the greatest care. Gas-fittersand Glass- and durability are the qualifications necessary, but these are 
dealers supplied with Lamp Shades and Gas Glasses of all seldom if ever found united, The experience of a life-time 
descriptions at wholesale prices.—Address, JOHN WINCH, | devoted exclusively to the manufacture of this article, the 
15, High-row, Knightsbridge. great and important discoveries of modern chemistry, and 
acai sehahestObid casas > i Nees pb aean sa.) | the daily improvements in machinery, have enabled Messrs. 
y INDOW GLASS, MILLED LEAD, George and Thomas Wallis to produce Varnishes (both oil 
and COLOURS, Pumps, Closets, Pipe, Basins, | and spirit) unrivalled in every respect, and they confidently 
Brushes, Dry Colours, Ground ditto, and all materials at the Tecommend them to the trade, as deserving of notice both in 
lowest wholesale prices for cash. price and quality. 
Crown sqr. not exceeding 12 by 10, 5d. per foot, Builders, Coachmakers,: Painters, and others may depend 
Sheet squares, not exceeding 12 by 10, 6d. per foot. on being supplied with a genuine and unadulterated article. 




















White Lead. Milled Lead cut to size. Fine Oil Varnish, from 19s. per gallon; best White Spirit 
Linseed Oil. Pan Basins. Varnish, 21s. ditto; Best Spirit French Polish, 20s. ditto; 
Turps. Plumbing, Brass White Lead, Oil, Tarps, and Colours of every description at 


Warranted Varnishes. Work, &e. the very lowest prices.—WALLIS’S Varnish, Japan, and 
Superior Spruce Oker, for Plasterers and Painters, at | Colour Manufactory, 64, Long-acre, one door from Bow- 
Gs. per cwt. Gilders, Print Publishers, Picture Frame and street. Established 1750. 


= a supplied with patent sheet, plate, and sheet, Sooe 
and flatted glass of superior colour, and carefully selected. eT £7 + > ‘ 
SURVEYORS, CONTRACTORS for PUBLIC WORKS, JELEFELD’S PAPIER MACHE,— 
and the TRADE generally, sending specifications of quanti- : The superiority of the Papier Maché for the purposes 
ties required, will receive by return of post an invoice at the of ARCHITECTURAL DECORATIONS is now so gene- 
very lowest cash prices. — For complete lists (priced) apply rally admitted, that it is needless to argue it. The introduc- 
to R. COGAN, 5, Princes-street, Leicester-aquare, London. | tion of Papier Maché into most of the public and private 
Also may be had, Wholesale and Retail, buildings in the country is the best proof of its merits. Or- 
LAMP SHADES AND GAS GLASSES. naments may be had in almost every style, and pattern- 
Gas Contractors, Fitters, Glass Merchants, and others books, containing more than a thousand executed designs. 
supplied with any description. Lists of nearly 100 patterns, rice i/. 
with prices affixed, sentto any part of the kingdom gratis. PICTURE FRAMES and other Articles of Furniture, 
CLOCK MAKERS, ALABASTER FIGURE MAKERS, . either gilt or in imitation of the finest carved oak. An illus- 
ARCHITECTS, MODELLERS, and others, supplied with trated Tariff forwarded on the receipt of eight post-office 
FRENCH ORNAMENT SHADES, | stamps. 
for covering Models of Public Buildings, Geological Curi- | PATENT QUAQUAVERSAL GLASS-STANDS for the 
osities, &c., &c., of all sizes and shapes. List of Prices may | toilet, on an entirely new prineiple, of great elegance, and 
be had on application, Bee Glasses, Striking Glasses for | free from all the practical inconvenience of ordinary Glass- 
Nurserymen, Fish Globes and Confectioners’ Glasses, &c., of | stands. 
every size and description. { At the works, 15, Wellington-street North, Strand. 


THe CIDER DOWN QUILT 


HE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the warmest, the lightest, and the most pegant 
Covering ; it is suitable for either the Bed, the Couch, or the Carriage, and from its extreme warmth is peculiarly 
adapted for invalids. Also goose Down Quilts, very comfortable at balf the price of Eider Down. List of prices of the 
above, and also every description of Bedding, sent free by post on application te HEAL & SON, Bedding Manufacturers, 
196, opposite the Chapei, Tottenham Court Road.—November 8, 1845. 








HE LONDON PATENT HYDRAULIC COMPANY invite the attention of the 
Nobility and Landholders, aud all classes having PROPERTY TO PROTECT FROM FIRE, to their PATENT 
FIRE ENGINES, which being constructed on scientific principles, 
work lighter, throw more water, and are less than half the price of 
avy other. They are built to discharge from half a barrell to one- 
and-a-half tons of water per minute. 

THE FARMER’S FIRE ENGINE, as occasionally applied to 
lifting liquid manure, is found invaluable. Also the RAILWAY 
STATION PATENT FIRE ENGINE must become universal 
when known. : 

Architects, Builders, Plumbers, &c., will find the PATENT 
ENGINE PUMPS, for the supply of Baths and Water Closets, 
together with the PATENT PUMPS, for all purposes work so 
mach lighter, and far cheaper than any of the old common friction 
pumps. Each Engine and Hydraulic Machine sold warranted both 
for durability and effect. 

No. 16, HOLBORN HILL (opposite Furnival’s Inn), 
London. 





BRITANWIA, IROW, AND ZINC WORKS, 
STOVE GRATE, KITCHEN RANGE, AND STEAM-COOKING APPARATUS, MANUFACTORY, 
Wholesale, Retail, and Export jeemmnonaeay Warehouse, 174, HIGH HOLBORN, 


Established a. p. 1830; universally known by the ‘“‘ Dust Pan.” 


R. KAY BUTLER ae 
Invites Architects, Builders, and the Trade to inspect his stock of STOVES, KITCHEN RANGES, &c., which is 
universally allowed to be the most extensive in London. 
Bright Register Stoves from 4/. each to 30 guineas. 
Best Black Metal do., 7d. 8d. gd, 10d, 1s. per inch. 
Ditto Ditto Elliptic Do. 3jd. 4d. per inch. 
Cottage Ranges, with Ovex and Back Boiler : 


2 ft. 8 2 ft. 10 3 ft. 3 ft. 2 3 ft. 4 
ad, 188, at. Os. oi, 2s. 2. 43. 2. 6s. ; 
Strong Self-acting Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler, Oven, Wrought Bars, and Bright Fittings: 
' 3 ft. 2 3 ft. 4 3 ft. 6. 3 ft. 8 3 ft. 10 4 ft 


3h. 4s. ai. 8s. 3. 19s. 3. 16s. al. Os. a. 4a. 4. Bs, 
Sash Weights, 7s. per ewt.—-Estimates given for every description of Wrought and Cas-iron Work. 


BUILDERS’ AND CARPENTERS’ IRONMONGERY WAREHOUSE. 


HE Proprietor of this Establishment has, by his connections with the most extensive 

Manufactories, selected the largest and best-suited Stock of Builders’ Ironm ry yet offered to notice. It includes 
every article in Ironmongery suited to Building purposes, such as Locks, Nails, Screws, and every requisite for internal 
fittings, finishing, and decoration; also Rain Water Pipe, Sash Weights, and all kinds of Castings, and combines (being 
entirely new) all modern improvements in principle and desi The Prices throughout, even in the most minute article, 
have been the object of the strictest economical consideration, the profit of the undertaking being anticipated only by a 
large return. From this Stock every article may be selected, exactly adapted for its intended use, of any De tam 
quality or quantity, at a moment’s notice, and Catalogues of Prices had, per post (on [oa wales’ tom — n 
pues -stamp), at 18, BLANDFORD STREET, MANCHESTER SQUARE, LONDON, from BAKE 
STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, JOHN YOUNG, Jun., Proprictor. 
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